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Library, Wellesley College 
Wellesley 81. 
Massachusetts 














NEW FOOD KIT FOR OUTDOOR CAMPERS 





Complete meal in 5 minutes No cooking experience needed 
12 meals in a 3” x 11” x 13" 9 pound carton 


plastic that locks in the flavor. Impervious to exposure to light, heat and 


Three hearty meals for 4 campers in small, light, waterproof packets. All 
48 hours submersion under water. 


finest ingredients which you use daily while cooking in your home. Nothing 
to add but water. Food is easy to prepare—campers enjoy ‘fixing their own" Needs no refrigeration — keeps for years. NOTHING TO ADD BUT WATER 
sweet cream buttermilk pancakes, beef barbecue, hot biscuits, soups, desserts 


— Camps, hotel it i i 
and beverages. Meat every meal. We say a minimum of 12 meals, users say ps, hotels, resorts, hospitals, and schools have been using our fine food 


they get up to 24 full meals from a Kamp-Pock specialties for many years. Now in addition to our institutional line you can 
get this Bernard outdoor pack with the same high quality food. 


Just send along one Kamp-Pack with each four persons going on a trip or 


hike. You save costly labor of preparing food. You save waste and spoilage, Campers, hunters, fishermen, trappers, explorers, prospectors, Boy Scouts, 


and assure your campers delicious hot nourishing food. Girl Scout councils, YMCA’s, Forest Rangers, the Armed Forces, and airlines 
are already using Kamp-Pack. 


These special food mixes for campers are sealed in 60 Ib. waterproof kraft 


envelopes lined with pure aluminum foil and coated with polyethylene Also available in 51 different individual foil envelopes. 


Retail price 75¢ a complete meal—Camp’s wholesale price less than 50¢ a meal. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SAMPLE PACKETS, DETAILS AND PRICES 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


TWO PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 











Why not cover your campers, too? 


They need coverage, too and the assurance of first-class medical 


care. 


Continental's Campers Medical Insurance pays the bills for every 






















accident and sickness, works ‘round the clock while at camp, and 


covers every one of your campers, at every age. 


It’s a sound plan, written by an insurance giant and serviced by 
your local agent. This combination of bedrock-stability and 
personal service adds up to the finest medical coverage your 


campers can have. 


In addition, the handling of Campers Medical is simplicity itself. 
One attendance report—one premium payment—and your 


paper work is finished. 


Don't forget your campers—they need coverage, too. And with 


Campers Medical—from Continental—they'll have the finest. 


Call your local agent today. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


“COAST TO COAST — reeee ..iAn CAMPERS inN-S URANC 
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camp 
directors 


see how Field’s 
can help you 

and your campers 
to plana 
successful season 


Visit our School and Camp 
Bureau (Fourth Floor, North, 
Wabash) and learn how our 
Specialized camp consultant 
and referral services can assist 
you and your prospective 
campers. Discover, too, how 
making Field’s your outfitting 
headquarters is an extra service 
to your campers and their 
parents, Here they can shop in 
pleasant surroundings in a 
Store that generations of 
parents have relied on for fine 
quality merchandise and 


courteous service. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


“Spiritual Values” Reprinted 


You very kindly gave us permission 
to occasionally reprint articles from 
CaMPING MacazineE in Canadian Camp- 
ing. We would appreciate it very much 
if we might have permission to reprint 
“Spiritual Values in Camping,” by Dr. 
Lowell B. Hazzard, which is in your 
June, 1952, issue. 

Mary S. Edgar 
Editor, Canadian Camping 

We are delighted indeed to have 
you want to use the article. We 
thought it outstanding and, of course, 
it 1s always nice to have one’s judg- 
ment corroborated.—Ed. 


Music Camp Data Wanted 


I am planning to make a study of 
summer music camps as part of my 
work towards a master’s degree. I 
would like to know of any articles 
that have been published about music 
camps. Also, I would be glad to learn 
of any sources that might be of help 
to me in locating music camps. 

Robert Seiler 
2 Hanna Court 
Greencastle, Indiana 

Unhappily, we do not know of any 
articles which have been published 
about music camps. Of course, we have 
run articles about music in camp, but 
none about music camps. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be able to 
help you locate music camps.—Ed. 


Expresses Appreciation 


The cooperative effort of the joint 
OPS Committee of the ACA and the 
Association of Private Camps should 
be recognized and commended. Thanks 
to the efforts of this group, price con- 
trols have been lifted and at the same 
time a critical problem has been solved. 
Due to price controls, many camps 
have operated under difficulty and 
hardship. The success of this commit- 
tee should be an example to all of us 


in camping to prove that we might be 
represented on any problem by a 
“United Front.” Hats off and orchids 
to this committee of ACA for this very 
excellent professional service. 

Max Lorber 

Camp Nebagamon 

St. Louis, Mo. 

We certainly agree with Mr. Lorber 
that credit and the appreciation of 
camping people are due the joint OPS 
Committee. This committee — Jerry 
Count, Mrs. Elizabeth Spear, Otto 
Rosahn, Wes Klusmann and Mrs. El- 
frieda Travostino — has been working 
for several years through petitions, pre- 
paring materials and visits to Washing- 
ton to lift the restrictions. They suc- 
ceeded in obtaining temporary suspen- 
sion for OPS Price controls for 1951 
and some exemptions for 1952. 

Although previous efforts of the 
committee were made at a financial 
cost to the two associations, there were 
no expenses involved this fall. Jerry 
Count and Mrs. Elizabeth Spear head- 
ed the Joint OPS Committee. 

For additional information of the 
lifting of OPS Price controls on camps 
see Camping Magazine, January, page 


32.—Ed. 





Don’t Miss Any Issues 


ACA sends every issue of 
CaMPING MaGAZINE to every 
member who keeps his dues paid 
up. So that you won't miss any 
issues, the date your member- 
ship renewal is due is shown on 
your address label. Look at the 
label; if it shows a date within 
the next two months, send your 
renewal check NOW. It takes 
time to process all the member- 
ships, and we want you to re- 
ceive your ACA services with- 
out lapse. 
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University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 


outh must be served! 


Especially, desserts! And especially must they be appealing 
and wholesome. Sexton gelatine desserts are gay, and colorful 
with a distinguishing consistency in flavor and substance. The 
secret is our insistence: upon only the finest ingredients and 
our choice of the richest fruit flavors. Sexton dessert powders 
make puddings and pies that are irresistible to the youthful 
eye, and are satisfying to the healthy appetites. The low cost 
per serving meets with approval all around. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 





Camp directors report 


708 ENROLLMENTS 


through 1952 advertising in 


THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 
CAMP DIRECTORY 


One hundred and thirty-four camps reported a total of 708 enrollments as a direct 


result of their advertising in The New York Times—an average of five per camp. 











Many additional camps answered “good,” “numerous” or “highly successful returns.” 


A partial list of camps reporting inquiries and enroliments: 


INQUIRIES ENROLLMENTS 

Boy’s Camp in New London, Conn. 118 ll 

Coed Camp in Rhinebeck, N.Y........ avech 65 17 

Boy’s Camp in Saranac Inn, N.Y..........................119 14 . 
Boy’s Camp in Morganville, N.J............. | 66 10 

Coed Camp in Red Hook, N.Y........... 24 15 

Girl’s Camp in Ambler, Pa........ pli Bos | 65 13 

Boy’s Camp in Pine Beach, N.J......................... ....185 7. 

Boy’s Camp in Huguenot, N.Y....... | ecu 19 

Girl’s Camp in Greeley, Pa........ ......... ent eee 16 

Coed Camp in Burlington, Conn................................54 17 

Boy’s Camp in Southfields, N. Y............... ee 25 

Boy’s Camp in Shoreham, Vt...............00....0............ ... 80 15 ’ 
Coed Camp in Waymart, Pa.................0000..0000............ 80 7 


It’s results like these that influence camps to place more advertising in The Times year 
after year than in any other publication. If you aren’t already using The New York Times 


Magazine Camp Directory, get all the facts now. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES SCHOOL AND CAMP DEPARTMENT | TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Edited and published for 
American Camping Association 
343 5. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 

by 
Galloway Publishing Company 





American Camping Association 


President: Herbert Sweet, Acorn Farm 
Camp, Carmel, Ind. 


Vice-President: Mrs. Richard Beckhard, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th St., New 
York City. 

Vice-President: Jack A. Cheley, 601 Steele 
St., Denver 6, Col. 


Secretary: Miss Catherine T. Hammett, Box 
97, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Treasurer: Gene H. Altman, 5921 Pershing, 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Past President: Reynold Carlson, 1900 Max- 
well Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


Chairman of Publications Committee: Hugh 
Allen, College Camp, Williams Bay, Wisc. 


Executive Director: Hugh W. Ransom, 343 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 


Ass't. Executive Director: Robert E. Mc- 
Bride, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 


Galloway Publishing Company 


Editor and Publisher: Howard P. Galloway, 
705 Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


Advertising Manager: John B. Topping. 
Associates: Marjorie Hicks, Doris Herrmann. 


Advertising Representatives: East—John B. 
Topping, 705 Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 
Midwest—Macintyre-Simpson & Woods, 75 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1; Southern 
California—Duane Wanamaker, 610 S. 
Broadway (Suite 623), Los Angeles 14. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: The post 
office does not forward magazines, 
and neither ACA nor the publishers 
stock any large quantity of back 
issues. To assure continuous ser- 
vice, please send both old and new 
addresses 60 days before moving. 
ACA members write ACA, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4. Non-mem- 
ber subscribers write Camping Maga- 
zine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
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HEINZ 
VINEGARS 


\  [_] White [_] Cider [_] Malt [_] Rex Amber 


HEINZ SOUPS 


[_] Bean [_] Chicken Rice [_] Cream of Tomato 
[_] Beef Noodle we Clam Chowder [_] Vegetable with Beef Stock 
[_] Beef with [_] Cream of Chicken [| Vegetable without Meat 
Vegetables [ | Cream of Green Pea |_| Cream of Mushroom 
L] Chicken Noodle [ | Chicken Consommé 































HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
[_] Baked Beans with |] Baked Beans with 


Tomato Sauce Molasses Sauce 


= | HEINZ CHILI and CHILI BEANS 
rr iS —— = > [_] Chili Con Carne [_] Precooked Chili Beans 


HEINZ CONDIMENTS 


[_] Ketchup [|] Yellow Mustard 
| [| Chili Sauce [_] Brown Mustard | 
ri [_] Worcestershire Sauce | 





o HEINZ JUICES 
o [_] Tomato [_] Pineapple [_] Orange 
=| | . | [| Grapefruit 
a HEINZ OLIVES 


[_] Queens [_] Stuffed Queens 
[| Stuffed Manzanilla 
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Check your requirements _———_=~ 
for fine foods against = <<Go 
Heinz outstanding list of | pl 
low-cost menu favorites! GE Fy 

| HEINZ VEGETABLES 


| [_] Sweet Peas [_] Sliced Beets [_] Diced Carrots 
| [_] Whole Green Beans [| Whole Kernel Corn _—[__| Sliced Carrots 
| [_] Cut Green Beans [_] Cream Style Corn [_] Spinach PES 

| [J Whole Beets a Tomatoes [| Lima Beans _ nant zpusoh" 


[] Tomato Paste [] Succotash 












PICKLES 
AND 
RELISHES 


S?7 VARIETIES F 
as Viactuaeco wus @ ma 
1 WUINZ CO., PITTSBURGH. 


t 
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\W TOMATO snuct witt eae aor 


HEINZ FRUITS l-Q i : 


| [J Apple Sauce [ | Grapefruit Segments [ | Pineapple Slices : is = a : 
[J Apricot Halves [| Peach Halves [| Pineapple Tidbits Gop . - 
|] Fruit Cocktail [| Peach Slices [_] Pear Halves —a a1 ; 
[_] Sliced Apples . 2. | 


HEINZ PICKLES and RELISH 


[_] Sweets [_] Fresh Cucumber 
-[_] Hamburger Slices [| Whole Dilled — [_| Dills 





HEINZ MACARONI and SPAGHETTI = 


| [] Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce [] Dry Spaghetti 
[_] Elbow Macaroni 


WEINZ 
JELLIES 





HEINZ JELLIES 


Tin and Jar : — ) 
[| Apple [| Cherry [| Currant en a 
[_] Mint Flavored Apple [| Elderberry 


[J Grape [| Blackberry 
[] Raspberry [| Crab Apple 


HEINZ SALAD DRESSINGS 







H. J. Heinz Company 
Hotel and Restaurant Division, Dept. NS-91 
Box 57, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me more information about your fine foods in thrifty 
bulk sizes. 








[_] 57 Salad Dressing Name 
[_] 57 French Dressing Address eae 
City State 











ETCHING OUR AUTHORS 


. . . in this issue 


CLIFFORD KLAPP, (left) whose explosive 
article, “Most Camps are Doing a Miserably In- 
adequate Job!” is on page 20, is Scout Executive 
at St. Joseph, Mich. A graduate of Western 
Michigan College of Education, he has been active 
in youth work, teaching, coaching and _ business 
for over 25 years. 


ELLEN EASLEY is a Texan who has been con- 
nected with girls’ camping in that state for 13 
years. Her experience with Camp Waldemar has 
covered all phases of its operation; at present she 
is director of the 8-11 year old unit. Her article 
“42 Campers on a Cookout?” appears on page 49. 





for everyone 
regardless of age or aptitude! 





HEDLEY G. DIMOCK is director of the depart- 
ment of group guidance at Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Montreal. His article on “Co-educational 
Program in Brother-Sister Camps” is based on sev- 
eral years experience in a leading Canadian camp. 
He is a son of Hedley S. Dimock, dean of George 
Williams U. and long-time ACA member. 





A wide variety of metal craft projects is , 7 ie eae ; 

nossiile wht the anny. iasbneetions,. and W [LLIAM ‘7. ABBOTT (right) is director of 
simple, inexpensive tools and materials Adirondack Woodcraft Camps in New York State. 
which we furnish. This enables you to A respected camp owner for many years, he passes 





interest and instruct youngsters of a broad 
range of ages and aptitudes. Moreover 
we’ve worked out these crafting supplies 
so that the rankest beginner can achieve 
satisfying results with them . . . yet they do 
not fail to challenge the creative ability 
of the most talented craft worker. 


SAFE-T-ETCH 


a terrific benefit in group work! 


SAFE-T-ETCH, our new non-acid etching 
compound is everywhere proving enor- 
mously popular with craft instructors be- 
cause it removes the old dangers and 
hazards of etching with acid. As for our 
Super-Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum, 
and other specially-prepared craft metals 
—they’ve become the standard among 
amateurs and professionals alike. May we 
send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation—just drop us a 
postcard. 

WHIRLAWAY—a clever, new, 

easy-to-do craft! Here's one of 
the cleverest and most colorful 
crafts on the market 
today! Even the most 
inexperienced young- 
ster finds it fascinat- 
ing. Look into it. A 
postcard request 
brings you descriptive 
literature and prices. 





“HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 





CRAFT DIVISION 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
618 ROSEDALE AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 


10 


on in this article data on how he uses motion 
pictures to assist in camper recruitment work. 








Another Texan in our columns, this one trans- 
planted from New England, is DORA WEINER 
(left) whose unusual article on “Aunt Emily” ap- 
pears on page 52. Miss Weiner is a registered 
Occupational Therapist, and is connected with the 


Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center at Houston. 


WALTER MacPEEK, who wrote our short article 

n “The Kind of Counselor I want ... for my 
Son,” is a Boy Scout executive of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. That Mr. MacPeek knows whereof he speaks 
is attested by the fact that for more than a quarter 
century he has been connected with camps and 





camping. 


RICHARD E. STULTZ, (right), whose article on 
interest inventories is on page 22, is one of the 
owners and directors of Camp Manzanita Ranch, 
in California, a member of the faculty of Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, and chairman of ACA’s Na- 


tional Leadership Committee. 


CHESTER A. HALNAN is an executive with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. His annual 
food forecast have been features in Campinc 
MaGAZINE in several recent years. . . Biographical 
data on Ruth U. Dirks and V. E. Vivian appeared 


in the January issue. 
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CHECK THE NEW AND BASIC CAMP BOOKS 
THAT CAN HELP YOU MOST 


[1] ONE-POT COOKERY 


by EIDOLA J. BOURGAIZE 


233 easy-to-make, inexpensive, tasty dishes that campers of any age can cook 
quickly over campfire or camp stove using one pot. From her own experience 
as a Girl Scout and YWCA camp director, Mrs. Bourgaize has created a prac- 
tical cookbook of tested recipes for camps, camp-outs, hikes, picnics and all 
outdoor and indoor cookery. Camp chefs, boys and girls, beginners and old- 
timers will find many new ideas for hearty, appetizing, nourishing dishes, and 
numerous practical menu hints in this book. For extra convenience; the book is 
bound in “steno notebook” style, so that it may be opened to any page and 
stood upright for easy reference. All recipes serve twelve hungry persons. 


By the author of MORE FUN IN THE WATER, a beach & swim fun book. 
Washable covers. Indexed. $2.50 





[] =~ SUMMER MAGIC 


b Simp, ; by KENNETH and SUSAN WEBB 

dye | | Here is a book that camp directors will use to “sell” parents on sending their kids 
to camp this year! SUMMER MAGIC is a vivid interpretation of camping as an 
| enriching experience for youth. It explains the values and benefits that boys and 
| girls can derive from camping. Camp leaders will use this book as an aid to 
evaluate their own camp programs. The authors are a husband-wife team, both 
successful camp directors in New England. Mr. Webb is a leader in the American 
Camping Association and the New England Camping Association. $2.50 


[|] THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK 
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CAMP COUNSELING KIT 


TALKS TO COUNSELORS 


Dimock and Statten ...................0:06. 75¢ Prepared for the National Recreation Association by 

7 FIFTY CASES FOR CAMP COUNSELORS CATHERINE T. HAMMETT and VIRGINIA MUSSELMAN 
NO We ON acces nviensakenisvaaoniees 75¢ “A haven for leads and ideas.’-—CAMPING MAGAZINE 
SOLVING CAMP BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS A great, big program book, packed with experience, 

J. Kenneth Doherty sss vaeweeenwecedan ooo ideas and material. Unlike other books, which pre- 


sent only aspects of program and activities, this 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

CAMP COUNSELOR. Elmer F. Ott....75¢ encyclopedic book considers the program as a whole : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CAMP COUNSELOR’S MANUAL 
Ledlie and Holbein ......................... 75¢ 
GAMES FOR QUIET HOURS AND 
SMALL SPACES. Nat’! Rec. Assn. ... 50¢ 
All 6 only $3.69. 


10 or more kits, only $3.50 a kit. 
12 assorted 75¢ manuals, only $7.50. 


—everything that goes into camp life as it relates to 
the camper. It shows how camp activities develop 
out of natural situations . . . how the techniques of 
group leadership can be used to develop an activity 
program that is indigenous—not just separate activi- 
ties. 


Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00 





| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
: SO YOU WANT TO BE A : 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Check the books you want, and mail now to: | 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED Association Press « 291 Broadway * New York City 7 | 
Please rush the books checked on this page. If | am not ) 


| 

| 

| 

| satisfied, I can return any of the books in 10 days (full re- TELAT (AD OLT AOP OMG SAORI AO RERE RS FER ONO EN sae, ON MELA PUT ies OEE SET, Cs 
fund if | pay in advance). 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[ | Payment enclosed. [| Bill me. 
(Publisher pays postage.) EEN ee er eaenee ae Py eae Pi liicicvntmisitsst Re 


ASSOCIATION PRESS - 291 Broadway - New York City 7 
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P2005 goals. 


Dear Camp Director: SS 
You can relax and enjoy the summer if your camp lies 
snug under the magic blanket of one of our CAMPERS’ 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT and TUITION REFUND 
INSURANCE POLICIES. 
PARENTS are protected from THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 
hospital, doctor, surgeon, nurse 
and X-ray bills at no cost to you. 
YOU are protected against loss 
due to epidemic, fear of epidemic, 
contagious or infectious disease, 
and quarantine. Buy from the 
PIONEERS of campers’ coverage 
and forget your worries. 


RUTLAND, VT, 
CHARTERED 1900. 


Members 
American Camping Association 


12 
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@ MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
@ POLIO PROTECTION 

@ EPIDEMIC 

@ ACCIDENTAL DEATH 

@ DISMEMBERMENT 

@ TUITION REFUND 
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American Streamlined Heavy Duty Picnic Table An American De Luxe Slide Combination Unit 
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Performance and Safety 





It’s the plus factor that makes American the most respected name in 
Playground Equipment. First, plus in design. Never content to copy, 
American engineers have pioneered scores of design improvements and 
innovations. Next, plus in performance. Employing superior materials, 
master craftsmanship and improved production methods, American 
Approved Equipment is built to endure. Finally, plus in safety. Amer- 
ican craftsmen are aware of their responsibility for the safety of your 
children. Thus, with American you receive a combination of far 
superior design, unexcelled performance, and unmatched safety. 


The plus factor extends to our dealings with 
customers. You will find AMERICAN pleas- 
ant to do business with, prompt and equi- 
table in adjustments, eager to protect an en- 
viable reputation nearly half a century old. 














PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Below—An American Official 


Regulation One-Meter Diving Unit | World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine 


Playground & Swimming Pool Equipment 





Above—New All-American Picnic Grill 














W 3 7 a FOR CATALOGS AND SPECIAL LITERATURE 
WRACLE 6 aY FEATURING AMERICAN APPROVED 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT «+ «© «+ SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT + + « ALL-AMERICAN PICNIC GRILLS 


ALL-AMERICAN UNIFORM HANGERS « «© « AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY CHECKING AND GYMNASIUM BASKETS 


STEEL BASKET RACKS + «+ «+ AMERICAN REPAIR EQUIPMENT «+ «© «+ AMERICAN HOME PLAY EQUIPMENT 


Iuternationally Speeified............ Internationally, Approved 
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Region I will hold its convention on February 6-7 at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston. Orville Emmons, left, president of 
the New England Section will preside. Keynote speaker 1s 
Julian W. Smith, right, assistant superintendent, school 
camping, Michigan Dept. of Public Instruction. 

The two-day convention will include general sessions, 
ACA business meetings, kindred group meetings, small 
group discussions, exhibition of products by camp suppliers, 
and entertainment. 


Region II Convention on January 29-31 at the Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia is highlighted by talks 
by Pearl Buck, above left, Dr. Lewis Coriell, left, and Cath- 
erine T. Hammett, right. Dr. Ira Reid is also a featured 
speaker. 

The conference program includes group sessions, camp 
program and crafts demonstrations, workshops, panel dis- 
cussions, suppliers exhibition booths and entertainment. 

Louis Sherr serves as convention chairman and Dr. 
Arnold S. Look, Sr. and Meyer Heiman as co-chairmen of 
the program committee. 


Region III Convention Program, under the chairman- 
ship of Reynold Carlson, left, will feature a talk by Dr. 
Frank H. Sparks, president of Wabash College, kindred 
group meetings, group discussions, election of Regional 
oficers, and meetings for counselors and directors. 

The conference will be held February 19-21 at the Hotel 
Lincoln in Indianapolis. Jack Perz is general chairman of 
the convention. 


Region IV will hold its convention at the Atlanta 
Biltmore on February 5-7. Fritz Orr is general chairman of 
the convention and George McCord is chairman of the 
program committee. Dr. Grace Sloan Overton, above right, 
will speak to the first general session on “How Camps Can 
Help the Growing-Up Process.” The keynote address of the 
convention will be given by Dr. Wallace Alston, left, presi- 
dent of Agnes Scott College. Mrs. Bernice McCullar, right, 
will speak at the general session on “Better Camping 
Through Better Living.” . 
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Region IV Convention program will also include an 
address by Howard Galloway, left, editor of Campinc Mac- 
AZINE, on “Better Camping for All Through Sharing” and 
a discussion on “Better Camping Through Better Program 
Features” led by Franklin Thomas, right. 

A panel discussion on “ACA’s Role in Promoting Bettez 
Camping for All” will be led by Hugh Ransom, executive 
director of ACA. Kindred group meetings, workshops, and 
entertainment are also scheduled for the conference. 





+ 





— >= 


Programs .. . Speakers 


Region V Convention is planned for April 29-May 2 at 
the American Baptist Assembly Grounds at Green Lake, 
Wisc. Ray E. Bassett, above right, is serving as general 
chairman of the convention. 

The program of the conference includes four general 
sessions, over thirty workshops and counselor training activi- 
ties, camp suppliers exhibitions, and several special features 
made possible by the outdoor setting. 








Region VI Convention will be highlighted by talks by 
John Ledlie, above left, of the YMCA National Board, Gene 
Altman, above right, ACA Treasurer, and Robert McBride, 
left, assistant ACA executive director. 

The convention will be held February 12-14 at the Exten- 
sion Study Center, University of Oklahoma, in Norman. 
Special interest groups, such as Day Camping, Family 
Camping and Leadership Training will meet as well as 
kindred groups. 

Miller Patterson is general convention chairman and 
Hubert Manire is chairman of the program division. 








Region VII Convention is scheduled for March 10-13 
at Timberline Lodge, Mt. Hood, Washington. The theme 
of the conference is “So Grows the Camper.” Featured 
speaker of the convention is Rudolph M. Wittenberg, above 
right, who will discuss child guidance. Jack Cheley, left, 
ACA vice-president and Hugh Ransom, right, executive 
director of ACA, will speak on “What Is ACA Doing?” 

The convention program also includes discussion panels, 
a biennial meeting of the Pacific Camping Federation, 
workshops on camp directors’ problems and administrative 
questions, kindred group meetings and entertainment, 
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ACA Regional Con 


Region I. The Hotel Statler in Boston will be the 
site of the Region I Convention. The conference will 
begin on Friday, February 6 and continue through 
Saturday evening, February 7. 


The meetings at the Hotel Statler have been espe- 
cially planned for camping people living in Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island but ACA members from other 
Regions will be welcome at all sessions of the con- 
vention. 


Region II. The Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia was 
selected for the headquarters of the Region II Convention on Thursday, 
January 29 through Saturday, January 31. 

ACA Members from Sections comprising Region II, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia and 
Washington will attend the conference as well as camping people from 
other Sections. 

In addition to the conference itself, there will also be held at the 
Philadelphia site a meeting of ACA’s National Executive Committee 
and the annual meeting of the Association’s Board of Directors. 


Region IIT. The Lincoln Hotel in Indianapolis has been designated 
as the site of the Region III Convention. The conference will begin on 
Thursday, February 19, and meetings will be held through Saturday 
evening, February 21. 

Camping people from many Sections will join those from Region III 
—Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky—at the convention. 

A special feature of the Indiana conference will be a joint meeting 
of the five Sections represented for the purpose of more formal organi- 
zation of Rgion III, designation of regional representatives to the 
National Organization, etc. 
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ventions — Sites 


Region IV. The Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta will 
be the scene of the Region IV Convention on Thurs- 
day, February 5 through Saturday, February 7. 


Members of the Georgia area will be hosts to 
camp directors from Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, North and South Carolina and 


Tennessee as well as those from other Regions. 


Region V. The Roger Williams Inn at the Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly Grounds, Green Lake, Wisc., 
will be the setting for the Region V on April 29 
through May 2. 

Although the convention has been planned espe- 
cially for Region V, North and South Dakota, Neb- 
raska, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Illinois, camping people from all Regions will be 
welcome at the conference. Write convention chair- 
man, Ray E. Bassett, 623 No. Second St., Milwaukee, 


for registration information. 


Region VI. The Extension Study Center, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma in Norman will serve as the central 
meeting place of the Region VI Convention on Thurs- 
day, February 12 to Saturday, February 14. 

ACA members from Colorado, New Mexico, Texas 
and Oklahoma will welcome camping people to their 
Region VI meeting. 








Region VII. Timberline Lodge, Mt. Hood, Wash.., 
is the site of the March 10 to 15 Region VII Con- 
vention. 


The states which make up Region VII, Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, California, Nevada, 
Utah, Oregon and Arizona, will be represented at the 
conference as well as others outside the Region. Write 
convention chairman, Richard MacMorran, YMCA, : a | | | 
Longview, Wash., for registration information. ote aaa en Photo Arts Studio 
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Coeducational Program in Brother-Sister Camps 


ALUES of coeducational pro- 

grams are being increasingly rec- 
ognized in the camping field. Many 
of the advantages of coeducational ac- 
tivities in which brother and _ sister 
camps have long been interested are 
now more generally accepted. Brother 
and sister camps have found that 
through slight alterations in their 
policy and program they can achieve 
many of the values of coeducational 
camping and still keep the advantages 
of their single-sex program. 


Brother-sister camps usually have 
separate sites which are relatively close 
to each other. A coeducational camp, 
ordinarily, has one site with common 
facilities for eating and_ playing. 
Brother-sister camps are unable to run 
a full coeducational program but they 
are in a good position to have some 
very successful coeducational activities. 
They can use the parts of a coeduca- 
tional program that seem to meet their 
needs. The fact that they do not need 
to adopt a complete coeducational or- 
ganizations, as they would if the boys 
and girls were together on the same 
site, leaves them free to work out, at 
their own speed, some of the problems 
of coeducational camping. 


The Taylor Statten boys’ camp bor- 
ders a sheltered bay of a three mile 
lake. The girls’ camp is located on 
two islands, close together, in the mid- 
dle of the lake. The two camps have 
been in operation for 25 years. During 
this time they have gone through in- 
teresting periods of change. At first, 
they were completely isolated. Then, 
slowly, they started having special, 
once-a-summer, programs together. Ad- 
ditional activities were added year by 
year. During the war coeducational 
programs became disorganized, while 
in the last four years attention has 
again been focused on this program. 


The following activities are now 
used coeducationally: swimming, sail- 
ing, riding, canoeing, hiking, indoor 
and outdoor games, photography and 
nature hikes, dancing, singing and dra- 
matics. Special events include Indian 
council rings, a circus, shore suppers 
and cook-outs, work-project trips, re- 
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By Heptey G. Dimock 


gattas, musicals, campfires, and in- 
formal open-house parties. 

The camps have boys and girls from 
five to 17 years old. There are coedu- 
cational activities for all age groups. 
The teen-age groups are the most in- 
terested in coeducational programs and 
consequently have the most frequent 
activities. 

Programming 

When working out the extent of 
their coeducational programs, adjacent 
boys’ and girls’ camps who get to- 
gether for coeducational activities will 
want to consider not only the basic 
philosophy of coeducational camping 
but also some of the practical aspects. 
Physical considerations include the 
problems created by the distance of the 
two camps, the areas and buildings in 
both camps that can be used for mixed 
programs, and the facilities that are 
available for the different activties. 
Other practical aspects will be discussed 
under staff and organization headings. 

Another important program ques- 
tion is: What activities make good co- 
educational programs? This is a ques- 
tion that comes up frequently. Ex- 
perience has shown us two things. 
First, some of the staff and campers 
want coeducational activities to follow 
along the line of what they are ac- 
quainted with in the city. They want 
to watch plays and movies together, 
have informal parties, open houses or 
dances. Many of us feel that from the 
coeducational camping standpoint there 
can be more successful activties than 
these. However, if the desire for these 
activties is not a falsely stimulated one, 
then they should be a part of the pro- 
gram. : 

And secondly, we have learned that 
almost any activity will be successful 
with a mixed group, if it is successful 
with either group, so long as it is 
within the physical range of both 
groups. Care should be taken to see 
that there is genuine motivation for 
these activties in themselves, apart 
from the boy-girl relationship. 

It should also be mentioned that 
natural, spontaneous activities should 
have a recognized place in the coedu- 

cational program. It might be a race 


across the lake in canoes, a hike to 
a nearby fire tower, or a game that 
does not require any preparation. 


Staff Selection 


The major group of staff considera- 
tions are created by problems of late 
adolescence. The staff involved in co- 
educational camping should be picked 
for their maturity. Maturity is more 
important in counselors than activity 
skill. The American Camping Associa- 
tion standard of a minimum age for 
counselors is 19. Age, however, does 
not necessarily designate degree of 
maturity. It is much more meaningful 
to base selection on a personal knowl- 
edge of the counselor. 


Personal problems in boy-girl rela- 
tions often keep staff members from 
accepting coeducation. These personal 
problems are often brought out more 
clearly in the camp setting. The nat- 
ural, spontaneous, and group aspects 
of coeducational camping may sharply 
challenge their personal adjustments. 


Other problems of late adolescence 
concern staff members who have not 
worked out their own sex relation- 
ships. To the camp they present a real 
problem of education, development 
and adqustment. These counselors 
have problems when they come to 
camp and in many cases are aware of 
the problems. They need a chance to 
work through these problems. It 
would be helpful for them to have a 
chance to talk about these problems 
with an older staff member who is 
sympathetic and understanding. 

It is dificult for this group to make 
good counselors, for they are going 
through some of the same stages as 
many of the older campers. Their prob- 
lems must be worked out in much 
the same way as are the problems of 
older campers. Many of the counse- 
lors who lack the experience and in- 
sight of boy-girl relations are so be- 
wildered by the camp situations that 
they tend to resist or reject the co- 
educational program. 

Many staff members, who are other- 
wise acceptable, are not ready to ac- 
cept coeducational camping. This is 
particularly true of those whose boy- 
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girl experiences have been very limited 
or non-existent. This group needs to 
have the experience before they can 
accept the theory. Camp becomes an 
ideal educator here for a_ successful 
experience can, perhaps, be had more 
easily at camp than anywhere else. 
This is a good reason for coeducational 
camps to be especially interested in 
their first-year staff returning for a 
second year. 

Problems, fears, and anxieties of 
staff members are quickly sensed by 
campers. This is particularly true of 
the fear that something “nasty” will 
happen when the two sexes freely mix. 
Personal problems and general im- 
maturity are often the basis for an 
adult’s worry that the campers will 
“get into trouble.” Counselors with this 
fear or apprehension pass it on un- 
knowingly to the campers. This creates 
an unhealthy atmosphere for coeduca- 
tional camping. 

Many camps have found that young 
married couples make very successful 
counselors. As they are older and have 
worked out their sex relationships to 
a greater degree, they are not involved 
to as great an extent in the problems 
discussed as are the single counselors. 
Personally, they are much more ready 
to accept the philosophy of coeduca- 
tional camping. 


Organization 


Our last group of considerations deal 
with the organization of coeducational 
programs. Individuals differ in the ac- 
tivities they would like to participate 
in on a coeducational basis. They also 
differ in the proportion of boy-girl and 
single-sex activities they would choose. 
Therefore, there should be three dif- 
ferent sets of activities going on at 
one time; one for the girl’s group, one 
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for the boy’s group, and another for 
the mixed group. The individual 
should be free to select his or her 
group, or the mixed group. Changing 
from one group to another should also 
be an acceptable thing. The activities 
of the different groups should be made 
equally attractive so as not to prejudice 
the individual to select one group. 

It has already been pointed out that 
it is worthwhile to cultivate an atmos- 
phere that brings out spontaneous, nat- 
ural activities. The difficulty of accom- 
plishing this in our situation at the 
Taylor Statten Camps, made it our 
big problem of organization. The 
large size of the two camps and their 
distance apart (by water) made spon- 
taneous program almost impossible. 
Many of the programs make use of 
the buildings or equipment of one of 
the camps and these need to be ar- 
ranged far in advance. Recognizing 
this problem, the staff of both camps 
has tried to organize periods that leave 
the choice of activities up to the im- 
mediate interests of the group. A co- 
educational picnic lunch or supper, for 
example, might be organized on a 
campsite along the shore. When the 
group arrived they could decide what 
they wanted to do—canoe, hike, swim, 
improve the campsite, play a game, 
etc. In any activity it is better to focus 
the attention on the group and not 
on the individual couples that form 
quite naturally. 

Organization of coeducational ac- 
tivities at the Taylor Statten Camps is 
done mostly at a sectional level. The 
method of planning is decided through 
the sectional director for his or her 
section. Usually, the initial desire and 
planning for activities comes from 
campers. In the teen-age sections camp- 
ers often carry organization through 





to the end, with only a minimum of 
assistance. There is no substitute in 
program planning for good organiza- 
tion. Organization can be complete, 
it should be remembered, without be- 
ing authoritarian or rigid. 

Another important consideration is 
the difference in internal organization 
of two camps co-operating on inter- 
camp, coeducational programs. This 
consideration is as important in brother 
and sister camps with different direc- 
tors as it is in adjacent boys and girls 
camps with different management. Any 
two camps under different direction 
are bound to develop different types 
of organization. Two such camps may 
differ considerably in camping and co- 
educational camping philosophy. Prob- 
lems and hostility can easily develop 
in this area. Understanding and co- 
operation are a prerequisite for a 
smooth running coeducational program 
between two camps. 

Through discussion in both camps, 
on both camper and staff levels, we 
came to understand what our prob- 
lems are in the development of co- 
educational program. We have recog- 
nized some of the limitations in pro- 
gram of our brother-sister camps and 
have concentrated on the part of the 
program we could improve. The na- 
tional coeducational camping move- 
ment has helped us to understand and 
appreciate the fully coeducational camp. 
Working toward the same goals, our 
camps have given their campers and 
staff valuable experience in coeduca- 
tional camping. Each year another 
group becomes acquainted with the ad- 
vantages and problems of inter-camp 
programs. In this fashion brother-sister 
camps may add their contribution to 
the total success of coeducational 
camping. 
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WE A aS ie Cay ~~ | Does this shocking title 
oo a apply to your camp? 

Better read the article 

before you answer. 


By C.uirrorp A. KLapp 


ROM THE STANDPOINT OF 

the money invested, and the sup- 
port given by the public, most organi- 
zational and many private camps are 
in my opinion doing a miserably in- 
adequate job in serving their consti- 
tuents and the public! 

Over a period of 25 years camps 
have been a fascination as a hobby, a 
vocation, and finally as a professional 
responsibility for me. I have made 
many observations as old_ so-called 
camps were rebuilt or expanded, and 
new ones built. As a result I have 
developed a growing conviction that 
camps are not sufhciently used in pro- 
portion to the amount of public funds 
and trust invested, and that not enough 
long-range thinking has gone into the 
planning of new projects, or additions 
and expansions of old. As a result | 
have developed a determination to 
strive to correct some of these weak- 





Main lodge of Camp Madron, shown above, is built for all-year use. It 
contains dining and kitchen facilities, lounge, office and toilet accommoda- 
tions, and library. In basement is furnace, complete shop, shower room. 


nesses if possible. 

Camp popularity increases every 
year through organizational efforts, 
publicity, and direct messages to homes 
carried by an increasing number of 
youngsters attending camps. These are 
supplemented by emphasis through 
schools, colleges, and educational agen- 
cies as they recognize, promote and 
develop camp _ expeditions, projects, 


: re field tri d training in thei 
Handicraft and program facilities are in building above; large heatilator ceuiin. ‘then 4080 paso eel ei 


a ae ye , . sever ntralized 
fireplace ani used in inclement u eather Belou / sige of several decentralize where we now have 10 campers, in 
camping sites. Each has water, sanitary facilities, oil-heated shelter, and tents. re an wih tie 36 Thee ead 





seem to pose a problem and a chal- 
lenge! 

Illustrative of what can be done 
through ordinary planning and effort, 
and in any sized community, is Camp 
Madron, located at Buchanan, Mich. 
The camp is owned by the Upton 
Foundation, but operated by the South- 
western Michigan Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, on a long-term lease. The 
camp is currently in use 12 months of 
the year and serving thousands of per- 
sons. But it didn’t just happen! Back 
of it is a history of problems, failures, 
visions, plans, cooperation, work and 
finally realization of an accomplish- 
ment. With this has come a growing 
realization that there is continually 
more to be done. 
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Most Camps Are Doing a 
iserably Inadequate Job! 





The camp started back in the 1920's 
with a small Boy Scout Council con- 
ducting its camp on 28 not-too-prom- 
ising acres, with only one usable build- 
ing (summer use only!) and an opera- 
tional expense that was a continual 
problem. In 1929 fate intervened and 
the building burned to the ground, 
leaving only the acreage and memories. 
Mr. Louis C. Upton, president of a 
Michigan industrial firm and also prest- 
dent of the Boy Scout Council, had 
children of his own interested in camp- 
ing. With both parental and civic in- 
terest, and the responsibility placed on 
him as Council President as incentives, 
he enlisted the aid of his brother, 
Frederick S. Upton, recruited several 
other interested business leaders in the 
area, and formed the Upton Founda- 
tion. This organization was to provide 
for immediate camping needs, and a 
long-range program of development 
that would, as the articles of incor- 
poration stated, “serve the youth of 
Southwestern Michigan” from that 
time on. 

The basic plan was to construct per- 
manent buildings as the need arose 
and add to the acreage and the equip- 
ment with the growth of the camp- 
ing operation. The first completed 
project was a Lodge, incorporating 
kitchen and dining facilities, staff quar- 
ters, offices, shop, First Aid, and 
library. 

The next structure was a Handi- 
craft Lodge, incorporating a stage and 
a Trading Post, built in 1931, con- 
structed on the same plan and equally 
as permanent. These two buildings on 
the original 28 acres formed the camp 
until 1938 and 1944 when purchases 
were made to bring the acreage to 120 
(the present area.) 

During the war years and those im- 
mediately following, use and mainte- 
nance of the camp suffered—so much, 
in fact, that as late as 1947 it was 
used for only a two weeks period then 
closed for the balance of the year. 

1948 marked a turning point! It was 
then reaffirmed that there was only 
one way to get a proper return on such 
a sizable investment and that was 
through Use! Funds were again raised 
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and a refurbishing program started, 
along with a public relations and pro- 
motion effort that in four years has 
produced the following results: 

Construction of a new 30 x 50 boat- 
house including storage room _ for 
bunks and equipment and_ rodent- 
proof storage of canvas, mattresses, etc. 

Provision of water and toilet facil- 
ities for all camp sites. 

Construction of activity shelters in 
camping areas. 

Repair and painting of all buildings. 

Landscaping and. reforestation be- 
came projects of groups using the 
grounds. Finally, due to increased use, 
it was necessary to construct a Rang- 
er’s Cabin and employ a Ranger on a 
12-months basis to maintain the camp 
and care for the needs of those con- 
tinually using it. While the expansion 
program was in progress, public re- 
lations and publicity were being de- 
veloped and groups were being encour- 
aged to use the easily available facil- 
ities. Results were produced to the ex- 
tent that in 1951 over 4,000 individuals 
were served in groups, not counting 
hundreds of transients, visiting parents, 
guests, etc. 

1952, not completed as this article 
is written, promised a still higher total. 


Promotion Methods Used 


The first step in promotion of great- 
er use of the camp was through ser- 
vice clubs, schools, churches, farm and 
youth organizations. We made it 
known that the camp had adequate 
facilities to handle anything from a 
service-club dinner to a week of or- 
ganized camping, for up to 150 in- 
dividuals, and that those accommoda- 
tions were available to any group on 
a “bare operational cost” basis. After 
that information was generally known 
and groups started using the camp, 
the problem changed from one of se- 
curing usage to one of scheduling and 
serving the needs of the groups as 
they came to camp. 

Typical of the usage—For long term 
camping: College Medical Corps, Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, 
Boy Scouts, Boy Scout National Camp 
School, and High School Departments. 


For short term camping: (overnights, 
weekends, dinners, picnics, and out- 
ings) industrial groups, Junior Farm 
Bureau, Hi-Y, Grange, churches, ser- 
vice clubs, Community Chest, Y-Teens, 
teachers clubs, square dance clubs, 
training courses, lodges and commun- 
ity organizations. 

Rules are simple: (1) Adequate 
adult supervision for younger groups; 
(2) No liquor on the grounds for any 
group; (3) Users assume responsibility 
for any damaged or missing equip- 
ment; and (4) A minimum charge is 
made to cover operating cost (lights, 
fuel and labor directly required to 
serve the group.) 

Evidence of the success of this policy 
is the fact that at no time during the 
past four years has a period longer 
than two weeks passed without some 
activity in the camp and the schedule 
up to 1953 summer camping season is 
already jammed with from two to 
five activities each month. 

Work? Yes! Any time a camp’s 
usage is stepped up from 165 camper 
weeks a year to over 1,000 camper 
weeks, plus the serving of over 3,500 
individuals in other groups staying 
from one evening to a complete week- 
end, there is work involved. But there 
are also dividends! Dividends in the 
form of friendships acquired by co- 
operating and working together. Divi- 
dends from more people knowing of 
the camp and talking about it. Divi- 
dends from the hundreds of people, 
young and old, who have the memory 
of a satisfying experience from a stay 
at the camp. And, last but not least, 
dividends in cash in response to any 
request tor funds needed for additional 
development. Funds come easier from 
people familiar with the accommoda- 
tions and the program. 

When the camp is filled to capacity 
12 months of the year we will feel that 
we are getting a good return on our 
investment. We like the returns we 
are now getting and hope that more 
and more camps will have an equally 
satisfying experience. “Service” is cer- 
tainly the key that will eliminate’ most 
of the harassing problems of camp 
financing. 
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A wintertime technique which will help you 
build better program next summer 


INCE the space available here will 
S not permit a thorough discussion 
of camp program building and camper 
motivation, let us make the following 
assumptions upon which to base this 
brief presentation: 

1. Most camp directors are faced 
with the compound problem of how to 
determine what specific camping ac- 
tivities should be included in each 
year’s camp program, and how next 
year’s crop of campers can be moti- 
vated to participate enthusiastically in 
the activities which can be offered. 

2. Present-day camp directors recog- 
nize the necessity and soundness of 
adapting program to fit needs and in- 
terests of campers, as opposed to forc- 
ing all campers into a regimented pro- 
gram pattern. 

3. It is generally recognized that al- 
though campers in the same age groups 
have the same or similar basic needs, 
their specific abilities and interests vary 
greatly and are subject to change. 

4. It is generally considered desirable 
practice to have campers enter into the 
program planning process in so far as 
is possible. 

5. As campers gain satisfying expert- 
ences, develop skills, and generally 
grow toward maturity, they become in- 
creasingly able and desirous of having 
a greater share in determining and 
carrying out their own activities. 

6. Any normal person—young or old 
—is most anxious to do those things 
with which he feels the closest per- 
sonal identity. 

If we accept these assumptions and 
honestly desire to take them into our 
consideration in laying out programs 
and preparing for their execution, we 
must find some feasible techniques 
which can be used to facilitate that 
process. We can’t always wait until 
campers are assembled to begin our 
planning procedures. Since it is ob- 
viously impossible, in many camps, to 
begin planning by the group before 
the campers arrive in camp, it would 
seem desirable to enlist their coopera- 
tion on an individual basis soon after 
they have been enrolled for the next 
season. Perhaps the most practical way 
to do this is by mail; an efficient in- 
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strument to use in gathering informa- 
tion is a carefully devised “Camper 
Interest Inventory.” 

Campers seem to respond to a stand- 
ard form more readily and easily than 
they will write letters, and they will 
answer speciic questions when they 
will not volunteer ideas and sugges- 
tions. Also, a standard form has the 
advantage of obtaining from each 
camper the same kinds of information. 
This can then be compiled and used 
as a basis for comparisons. The trick 
is to develop a torm which will really 
accomplish its purposes; 1.e., inventory 
already existing interests, incite creative 
and imaginative thinking, and stimu- 
late new interests in program possibil- 
ities. 

What to Inventory 

To do this effectively, a camper in- 
terest inventory must be more than 
just a checklist of activities—although 
it probably ought to include one. Ex- 
perience with some checklists has 
shown they tend to gather indications 
of superficial interests which cannot, 
on the basis of the checklist alone, be 
readily distinguished from dynamic 
interests. To be really useful in pro- 
gram planning, a camper interest in- 
ventory should gather the following 
kinds of information: 


1. The camper’s honest and deep-felt 
relations to the experiences of his last 
camping season. This should include 
both positive and negative reactions. 

2. The camper’s own ideas on how 
his past experience in camp might 
have been made better. 

3. The camper’s own specific sug- 
gestions tor improving his camping 
experiences next year. 

4. The camper’s own expression of 
the several things he most wants to 
do another year in camp. 

5. A differential selection the 
camper’s preferences of all activities 
which might be included in the pro- 
gram, with an opportunity for the 
camper make additional sugges- 
tions. 

It should be obvious to all who are 
experienced in working with children 
and youth that this type of instrument 
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will be much more effective with older 
campers than with the “small fry.” 
But, even younger children can do a 
helpful job with it if their parents 
will help them to understand what 
is wanted. Even though young chil- 
dren are limited in their ability to 
plan very tar ahead, they need to feel 
that they are being includéd in such 
plans. Also, enlisting parents to help 
their child complete the form may in 
the long run prove to be a healthy pro- 
motional technique. 

Regardless of camper age, with this 
kind of instrument the desired results 
will not likely accrue unless each 
camper feels that it is a sincere at- 
tempt to help him and his fellow 
campers have a better time in camp, 
and that his full cooperation is, there- 
fore, important. The camper must 
be so prepared for this function that 
he feels it to be a serious obligation. 
Perhaps this feeling will not come to 
many campers until they have had a 
chance to see the results actually put 
into practice. 


Knowledge Campers Need 


It is important that each camper 
realize and thoroughly understand 
that: 

I. It is important for him to fill 
out the form honestly, carefully, and 
completely. 


2. Intormation which he contributes 
will really be used in program plan- 
ning. 

3. Desires he expresses and sugges- 
tions he makes will really be given 
full consideration. 

4. He will have further opportun- 
ities to make contributions to the de- 
velopment of the camp program. 

5. He will be kept informed of de- 
velopments and progress. 

The data reproduced here are from 
a camper interest inventory used by 
the directors Manzanita’ Ranch 
Camp. They are offered merely to 
illustrate such an instrument, based 
upon the principles stated. Any camp 
director wishing to try this procedure 
will find it necessary to “tailor” his 
own inventory blank to fit his unique 
situation and particular needs. 
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CAMPER INTEREST INVENTORY 


ARE PO saison ke Age........ ae 
last first middle 
PART A 
, 1. Did you attend an organized summer camp last sum- 
ET klein SE ee ee 
! ee OE BI ooo. css, IN iii heen: ccRorcis 
Kind of camp.................... Length of camp period ........... 
3. In general, how did you enjoy your experience there? 
(Circle answer below) : 
Very much Just fair Very little Not at all 
4. Will you please try to state the main reasons why you 





liked or did not like your camping experience last 
summer? (Please be frank and honest in your state- 
ment. Tell us how you really feel about it regardless 
of whether you may be right or wrong in feeling as 
you do.) 


. Please list the activities which you enjoyed the most 


in camp last summer, (Try to list in order of prefer- 
ence. ) 


. If you have not attended an organized summer camp 


before, tell us what kinds of camping experiences you 
have had, (If any.) 


. What have you enjoyed most about these kinds of 


camping experiences? 





l. 


2. 


PART B 


In general, how did you enjoy your camping experi- 
ence with us last summer? (Circle answer below): 
Very much Just fair Very little Not at all 


Was there any particular activity or aspect of camp 


which you feel you enjoyed more than anything else last 


SI 


summer? (Please explain, giving your reasons. ) 


. Was there any aspect of your experience last summer 


which you did not enjoy or were disapppointed about ? 
(Specify and explain in detail.) 


. What suggestions do you have for us which you feel 


would make next summer in camp better than last 
summer? (Use additional sheet if necessary.) 


. As you see our needs and our program, are there any 


special activities in which you would like to have a 
responsibility next summer? (By this we mean a spe- 
cial interest in helping to plan and carry-out the 
activity as a camper.) 


. Are there any special activities or events (not done 


last summer) which you feel we could and should in- 
clude in our program this coming summer? (Please 
specify or describe. ) 


. Are there any activities or events that we had last 


summer which you feel we should NOT continue or 
repeat? (Please specify.) 
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PART C 


. Will you please list one, two, or three things which 


you especially want to do next summer while you are 
at camp? 


. Do you have any special abilities or skills-which you 


think you could use next summer in such a way as to 
help other campers enjoy the summer? (Don’t be too 
modest. ) 


. The following are some major developmental projects 


which could be carried on next summer at the ranch. 
Will you please mark an (X) in front of those which 
you think should be undertaken next summer? Then 
circle those with which you would most like to help. 


List several projects for camp improvement 
with which campers would enjoy helping. 








. The following are some activities which can be in- 


cluded in the program this next summer. Draw a 
line through those in which you feel you will NOT 
wish to participate. Then mark an (X) in front of 
those remaining ones in which you have a special 
interest or desire to participate. 


Archery, Camp Crafts, Creative Arts and Crafts, 
Explorations, Forestry and Conservation, Nature Ex- 
ploration, Social Events, and Special Activities. 


Under each of above headings list individual activi- 
ties available at your camp. 
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rH#E FOOD OUTLOOK ror 


HE FOOD outlook for 1953 ind1- 

cates, in general, that supplies of 
food will be at least as large as in the 
past three years and that retail food 
prices are expected to average approxi- 
mately the same as in 1952, unless 
weather conditions are unfavorable or 
the international situation worsens. 

Strong consumer demand for food 
and the small increase in our popula- 
tion probably will absorb any slight in- 
crease in total civilian supplies and 
will keep ‘retail food prices at about 
the 1952 level for the year as a whole. 

However, some changes in prices ot 
individual commodities are forecast. In 
1953 prices are likely to run higher on 
turkey, eggs, butter, some cereal prod- 
ucts, dry beans and peas, and canned 
vegetables. But prices a little lower on 
the average than in 1952 may be ex- 
pected for beef and veal, lamb, chicken, 
fish, frozen fruit juices, and fresh 
vegetables. 

Following is a more detailed picture 
of the 1953 outlook for the major foods 
as it appeared to U. S. Department of 
Agriculture specialists when this issue 
went to press. 

Meat 

A large supply of both the better 
and lower grades of beef is in prospect 
for 1953. Veal production will be larg- 
er, but will continue small in relation 
to the production of beef. Little change 
in lamb. and mutton production is ex- 
pected in 1953. Production of pork this 
year will likely total a little less than 
in 1952. 

Retail prices .of beef. and veal this 
year will average moderately lower 
than in 1952. The price of pork may 
average about the same as in 1952, 
while the price of lamb might run 
slightly lower. 

Fishery Products 

Supplies of fishery products in 1953 
are expected to be plentiful. Probably 
at least as much fresh and frozen prod- 
ucts will be available as in 1952 and 
about as much canned fish. Through 
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mid-1953 the supply of canned salmon 
and Maine sardines will be larger and 
that of canned tuna about equal to a 
year earlier. Prices of fishery products 
for 1953 as a whole may be somewhat 
lower than in 1952. 

Poultry and Eggs 

There will be at least as much, and 
possibly a little more, chicken per cap- 
ita in 1953 as in 1952, but fewer eggs 
and somewhat less turkey meat. The 
reductions in prospect of eggs and tur- 
key are not serious, since the per capita 
supplies of these two foods for 1953 
would still be relatively high. 

Higher prices for eggs in the spring- 
time of 1953 are likely, and the aver- 
age for the year probably will be above 
the 1952 level. Prices of chicken in 
1953 might average only slightly less 
than in 1952. With some reduction in 
supplies, turkey prices may average a 
little higher next year. 


Dairy Products 


Supplies of milk in various forms 


will total a trifle smaller per capita in 


1953 than in 1952. Production of milk 
in the U. S. has not increased in the 
past decade, while population and total 
farm output have risen substantially. 
In 1953, retail prices of dairy prod- 
ucts may be either about the same as 
in 1952, or a little higher. 
Fats and Oils 


Supplies of food fats for most of 


.1953 may be nearly as large as last 


years record supplies, with a large 


carryover of lard and vegetable -oils , 


almost offsetting a moderate drop in 
production. Retail prices of vegetable 
shortening, lard, margarine, cooking 
and salad oils and other food fats, ex- 
cept butter, are expected to remain 
somewhat lower than a year earlier, at 
least until spring. ! 
Fruit 

Total supplies of fruit during the 
early part of 1953 are expected to be 
about the same as those of a year ear- 
lier. About as much canned fruits and 


juices and more frozen juices will be 
available. Prices of canned fruits, froz- 
en fruits and fruit juices, and canned 
citrus juices are expected to average 
out about the same as in the past year. 

Supplies of dried fruits from the 
1952-53 pack are expected to be ade- 
quate, with the probability of a larger 
pack of raisins and a smaller pack of 
dried prunes. Retail prices for prunes 
may be a little higher but prices for 
other dried fruits probably will be 
about the same or a little lower. 


Vegetables 


If weather is normal, larger supplies 
of tresh vegetables probably will be 
produced in 1953 with some reduction 
in prices. Supplies of most canned 
vegetables except sweet corn will be 
down, with reductions appearing par- 
ticularly significant for tomato juice, 
tomato sauce and tomato puree, canned 
peas and canned beets. Strong con- 
sumer demand on the reduced supply 
ot canned vegetables may lead to some- 
what higher prices. 

The new large packs of frozen 
vegetables plus carryover from the pre- 
ceding packs may be large enough to 
permit an increase in consumption 
over last year’s record level. Retail 
prices will probably be about the same. 

Some increase in production of po- 
tatoes in 1953 seems likely, if weather 
is average or better and prices may 
average substantially lower than the 
high prices received for the 1952 crop. 

Supplies of dry edible beans and 
dry field peas will be substantially 
lower and prices are expected to in- 
crease at least moderately. : 

Food Grains 

Continued plentiful supplies of ce- 
reals tor processing into food products 
are in prospect for 1953: The larger 


crops of wheat, rice and corn, and 


smaller crops of rye, oats and barley 
will have little effect on their utiliza- 
tion for food. Prices may average a 
little higher than in the past year. 
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Nature Activities 





With a Real Purpose 


HERE ARE so many activities in 

which campers may engage that 
it becomes necessary to choose those 
which not only have a high interest 
appeal to youngsters but which also 
relate strongly to accepted objectives. 
Some of the activities which, in the 
author’s opinion, do much _ toward 
achieving such goals are grouped with 
related nature study objectives pre- 
viously discussed. Numbers in paren- 
theses following each activity indicate 
specific bibliographic references cited 
below. 

Adjusting With Nature 

1. Take new ‘campers on a trip 
around camp to discover areas of 1in- 
terest and of potential danger. This 
may be part of a standard first-day 
procedure. (6, 9, 10, 14) 

2. Give campers a chance to handle 
animals at the camp museum. (Frogs, 
turtles, snakes, mice, hamsters, etc.) 
The camp museum is conceived as a 
place where children can bring and 
share experiences with natural objects 
which they have collected. It 1s a 
laboratory where children can work 
with those living things which in- 
terest them most. It is not kept as a 
showplace, but all living things are 
given constant care. Live animals are 
not kept longer than it takes for each 
child in camp to see and handle them 
(if such handling is advisable.) The 
museum is dynamic; its displays are 
not static but reflect rather the new 
experiences which campers are having. 
(9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 18, 19) 

3. Establish a camp weather bureau 
in which campers make daily observa- 
tions and forecasts. The forecasts 
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might well include advice about cloth- 
ing and bedding. (10, 16, 17) 

4. Conduct a hunt for edible wild 
roots, berries and other plant parts. 
Caution concerning indiscriminate de- 
struction of wild plants should be ob- 
served. (5, 8, 18, 21) 

5. Fire-building with different kinds 
of a native woods and other kindling 
materials. (10, 21) 

6. Overnight camping — It is de- 
sirable to give children a happy, com- 
fortable experience in overnight camp- 
ing in a situation where no long walk- 
ing with heavy loads is a_ necessity. 
Such experiences will include the pre- 
paration of one or more meals in the 
open and the setting up of some kind 
of temporary shelter and _ bedding. 
This may likely be an ideal time. for 
study of stars or other celestial bodies. 
(10, 21) = 

7. Stalk wild animals, watch animals 
or birds in their nests from some kind 
of natural shelter or blind. .(15, 21) 


Joys of Exploration 


l. Trace a stream to its source; 
measure temperature changes ‘and the 
kinds of living things which live in it 
or near it. (1, 13, 14) 

2. Make depth and temperature 
soundings of the lake. Construct a 
map to show these findings and also 
the kinds of plant-animal commun- 
ities which line the lake shore. Some 
of the plants and animals might be 
represented by pictures or drawings. 
(1, 13, 14) | 

3. Take map and compass’ trips, 
bee-line hikes, night hikes, sound 
hunts. (21) 

4. Set up nature quiz games and 
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By V. E. Vivian 


electric question boards. The electric 
question board displays a list of names 
which match with pictures or actual 
specimens or a list of questions and 
answers. Corresponding items are join- 
ed to each other by wires which run 
behind the board. Children test for 
correct relations with a pair of wires 
connected with a bell or a lamp and 
powered by low electrical voltage. Two 
dry cells or a doorbell transformer 
plugged into the house current are 
sufhcient. When a pair is correctly 
identified the bell will ring or the 
lamp will light. 

5. Run nature scavenger hunts, na- 
ture treasure hunts and other nature 
games. (11, 21) 

6. Find a lost lake, spring or mine 
on a map and then travel to it at 
least part way on foot. (21) 

7. Find planets, star groups related 
to folk-lore, study the moon’s topo- 
graphy with a telescope. (3, 12, 24) 


Seeing Beauty 


1. Have campers draw, paint or 
write about their real camp experiences 
such as observing cloud formations, 
stars, mountain-top views, flower or 
other plant structures. (16, 17, 22) 

2. ‘Discuss the most beautiful things 
seen during the camp day at small 
campfire groups. (21, 22 

3. Photograph scenery, plant and 
animal close-ups, nesting birds, young 
animals, feeding animals. 


Understanding Nature 
1. Study the food habits of ‘some 


animal’ neighbor, say a chipmunk, or 
a wood thrush, and show how it is 
related with other parts of its en- 
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vironment. Older campers can work 
out the place of such an animal in 
ene or more food chains. (2, 14, 27) 

2. Find evidences of soil erosion on 
rainy days and plan a means to check 
such erosion; notice the water-holding 
power of trees. (1, 7, 30) 

3. Study the water supply of the 
camp and determine its relations to 
the general water supply of the sur- 
rounding area. (1, 30) 

4. Make a similar study of the dis- 
posal of sewage and other camp 
wastes. (1, 30) 

5. Find evidence that plants and 
animals live in communities formed 
of particular species, and that such 
groups are influenced by the supply of 
food, water and minerals of a given 
area. (2) 

6. Learn the past history of an area 
in which the camp is situated, its re- 
lation to agricultural or other natural 
resources. Re-enact some of the thril- 
ling episodes of local history. (21) 

Where to Find It Guide 

(1) Crowell, V., Activities in Geo- 
logy for Children, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J. 

(2) Graham, E. H. and Vandersal, 
R., Wildlife for America, Oxford. 

(3) Harding, A., Astronomy, Gar- 
den City, L. I., N. Y. 

(4) Harlow, W. M., Trees of North- 
eastern United States, Whittlesey 
House, New York City. 

(5) Gussow, H., Mushrooms and 
Toadstools, Canadian Gov't Printing 
Office, Toronto. 

(6) Harlow, W. M., Poisonivy and 
Poisonsumac, N. Y. State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse. 

(7) Guide to Conservation Educa- 
tion, (in Wisconsin Schools) State Su- 
perintendent of Education, Madison, 
Wisc. 

(8) Jacques, H. E., Plants We Eat 
and Wear, published by author, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

(9) Lutz, Frank E., Field Book of 
Insects, (has section on insect galls), 
Putnam, New York City. 

(10) Mason, B. S., Woodcraft, A. 
S. Barnes, New York City. 

(11) Mason, B. S. and Mitchell, G., 
Social Games and Recreation, (nature 
games) A. S. Barnes. 

(12) McKready, Kelvin, 4 Begin- 
ners Star Book. 

(13) Morgan, A., Field Book of 
Ponds and Streams, Putnam. 

(14) Palmer, E. L. Fieldbook of 
Natural History, Whittlesey House, 
has sections on stars, rocks and min- 
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erals, plants and animals of all kinds 
—data on food habits, age and facts 
of reproduction of animals. 

(15) Petersen, R. T., 4 Field Guide 
to the Birds, (most usable,) Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, Boston. 

(16) Schneider, H., and Burdick, 
Everyday Weather, Whittlesey House. 

(17) Spilhaus, A., Weathercraft, 
Viking Press, New York City. 

(18) Thomas, R., Fieldbook of 
Mushrooms, Putnam. 

(19) Tree Finder, May Theilgaard 
Watts, Nature Study Guide, Naper- 
ville, Illinois. 

(20) U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trees, Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1949, U. S. Government Printing Qji- 
fice, Washington 25. 

(21) Vinal, W. G. Nature Recrea- 
tion, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York City. 

(22) Warmingham, O. W., Singing 
Sands and the Silver Sea, (by a poet 
who has spent many summers in 
camp) Lotus Publishers, 828 Chestnut 
St., Weban, Mass. 


(23) We Can All Help Save our 
Soil, Circular 360 Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

(24) W. B. White, Seeing Stars, 
Harter Publishing Co., Cleveland. 

(25) Zim, H. and Gabrielson, I. N., 
Birds (A Golden Nature Guide) Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York City. 

(26) Zim, H. Hamsters, Morrow 
Press. 

(27) Zim, H. Owls, Morrow Press. 

(28) Monthly Evening Sky Map, 
(now quarterly) (up-to-date informa- 
tion on planets, has morning sky maps, 
too,) Mrs. Leon Barritt, 244 Adams 
St., Bklyn, N. Y. 

(29) Science Newsletter, Watson 
Davis, Science Service, Washington, 
D. C. A weekly in which the last 
issue of the month has star maps and 
up-to-date information about planets, 
eclipses, etc. 

(30) Conservation in Camping, Soil 
Conservation Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with Am- 
erican Camping Assn., ’52. 





What Camp Parents Need to Know 


Most camps make a practice of send- 
ing certain printed information to par- 
ents of their campers, to inform them 
of information about the camp which 
will enable them better to understand 
and cooperate with the camp; facilitate 
shipping, mailing and telephone con- 
tact with the camp; and help their 
youngsters have a most enjoyable and 
satisfying camp experience. 

An unusually comprehensive docu- 
ment along these lines is that used by 
L. Matthews Werner, director of 
Camp Ironwood Community, Harri- 
son, Me., and of Sebago School and 
Club, St. Louis. The following head- 
ings, taken from this letter to parents, 
are presented here in the hope they 
may be of help to other directors in 
choosing what items to inform their 
parents about. Included are: 

Location of the camp; rail, auto, and 
bus routes; telephone number; tele- 
graph, express, and mail addresses; 
information on normal camp mail ser- 
vice; visiting days and hours, and sug- 
gestions as to how visits can be timed 
to interfere as little as possible with 
the child’s camping. 

Also aims of the camp for each 
child’s development, information on 
precamp physical examinations and 
health supervision while at camp, and 


the suggestion that items upsetting to 
parents which are included in camp- 
er’s letters be straightened out with 
the director either by letter or. tele- 
phone before answering the camper’s 
letter. 

Information is also given on the 
camp's plans for reports to parents 
during and at the close of the camp 
season, suggestions as to types of let- 
ters to write to campers, and the re- 
quest that any bill or other communi- 
cation from camp which is not under- 
stood be queried promptly, so mis- 
understandings may be avoided. 

Included also are data on the camp’s 
policy regarding spending money for 
campers, what to send to camp (if any- 
thing is sent) and how it will be dis- 
tributed among all campers, sugges- 
tions relative to listing items of cloth- 
ing and equipment brought to camp, 
information relative to size of trunks 
which can be accommodated; and 
data on when and how to ship camp- 
ers gear. 

The letter also contains a “glossary” 
of camp words camper’s may use in 
writing home, and what they mean; 
how the camp handles homesickness 
and how parents can assist in minimiz- 
ing it; and information on pre-season 
and post-season camp arrangements. 
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Train your counselor, and you'll 
i<rie@ have a good photographic pro- 
| gram 





Picture taking is the one activity that em- 
braces all other camp activities—and gives 
the campers a record to send home. Put it 
in charge of an enthusiastic counselor, who 
knows what he’s doing, and you'll have a 
lively, active, constructive program. 
Ready-trained counselors are hard to 
come by—but the training is easy. Utilize 
Kodak’s 25-cent booklet, “Picture Taking 
In Camp”—for both counselors and camp- 
ers. See that the counselor has a copy of 
Kodak’s $1 handbook, 
“How To Make Good 
Pictures,” and “This is 
Photography,” $2.75. 
They ll give him the 
guidance he needs. 
Available at your Ko- 
dak dealer’s. 
By the way—a few 
i copies of Kodak’s 
— teaching guide for 
counselors, “Photography in Camp,” are 
on hand. No charge. Write for one to 
Sales Service Division, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





No darkrooms? Let Kodak Ve- 
lite Paper come to your rescue 


Kodak 





Here’s a photo-print paper that’s sheer 
magic. No need to crowd your campers 
into a darkroom—Velite prints can be made 
under ordinary room illumination! Top- 
quality prints, too, with clear whites and 
rich, deep blacks. 

Velite photograms, too—leaf prints, 
fern prints—for the campers who don’t 
want to bother with negatives. It can be 
done with any photo paper; but Velite, 
in room light, makes the operation easier 
and more companionable. 

Velite comes in sizes up to 4x6 inches, 
at about the same price as other papers. 
It’s the most wonderful material ever in- 
vented for print making in camps and 
schools. Check up with your Kodak deal- 
er today—and build your program around 
this paper. 


Keep photography at work pro- 
iCrlg moting your camp fo parents 
and prospects 


The director's camera and enlarger are 
basic tools for camp promotion. A port- 
folio of sparkling 8x10 enlargements and 
a collection of Kodachrome slides for 
screening add punch and _ professional 








First need: good counselors...Photo prints without a 


Kodacraft Kits and Kodak Tri- 


c'9 Chem Packs provide a handy 


“‘unit basis’’ for equipping the 
camp photo program 


Budget your photographic program wise- 
ly; don’t over-elaborate your equipment 
beyond your needs. What you save by 
using simple equipment, you can spend 
on supplies—paper, chemicals—which 
means more prints for your campers to 
send home. 

Kodacraft Printing Kits, $4.95 each, 
provide all the basic printing needs—print 
frame and masks, trays, thermometer, 
chemicals, and a supply of Velite paper. 






darkroom!...Kodacraft kits: basic units for the grow- 


ing program...Photography in camp promotion 





These are handy units for program plan- 
ning; one kit will take care of several 
campers. 

For replenishment, Kodak Velite Paper 
comes in 25-, 100-, and 500-sheet pack- 
ages. Kodak Tri-Chem Packs are thrifty 
units to assure fresh chemicals with mini- 
mum waste. You mix, use to capacity, and 
discard; no stock solutions to be stored. 

Kodacraft Photo-Lab Outfits go a step 
farther; include the Kodacraft Roll Film 
Tank for film development. Tanks can be 
had separately, $2.53 each. These are to 
be loaded in the dark; all subsequent de- 
veloping operations are in full light. 

Let your Kodak dealer go over the full 
Kodacraft line with you. You'll find it 
solves many a thorny equipment problem. 








smoothness to a camp presentation. If 
the camera is a Kodak Signet 35, with 
Kodak Ektar f/3.5 Lens, and the enlarger 





is a Kodak Flurolite, you’re equipped to 
do top-quality work. For slide showings, 
be sure to see the new Kodaslide High- 
lux III Projector—a neat, blower-cooled, 
300-watt unit with a fully Lumenized 
optical system—complete with case at 
$56.50. Or, for personal showings at your 
prospect’s home, a Kodaslide Table View- 
er—Model A ($97.50) or 4X ($49.50). 


Prices include Federal Tax where appli- 
cable and.are subject to change without 
notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 















How Movies Can Help You 


SN SD 


By Witvtiam H. Assotr 


USE movies to “sell” my camp. 
There’s nothing new or especially 
unusual about that. Lots of camp 
owners and directors do the same. 
But then again, there are still lots of 
people who don’t. And from my point 


Mecca Score of view, those folks are missing a good 
Adirondack Woodcraft Camps bet 
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SO 





Why? Because you can talk until 
you're blue in the face—and never get 
across the visual image that just one 
picture will create in the mind of 
prospective campers’ parents. 

Why? Because you can talk.and talk 
about the diversity of activities at your 
camp ... about the way children learn 
by doing . . . about the good food you 
put before them . . . the safety princi- 
ples you practice .. . the fine, healthy, 
strength-building life your campers 
ig >. a : lead in the great outdoors—and you'll 
MR? OU = never get your story across as quickly, 
& “oq ; 2 easily, or positively as if you talk about 
it and show them with movies. 

Like many camp owners, I’ve been 
shooting movies for years. My first 
films where shot somewhere around 
20 years ago; my latest last summer. 
Some seasons I’ve never shot a roll at 
all. I don’t rate myself as an experi-. 
enced photographer. But year after 
year I feel that those films have “paid 
off” for me. 
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Paul Parker Photo 


One way they pay off was demon- 
strated recently. I had an appointment 
to speak of camping and what it can 
do for youngsters before a nearby 
PTA. For all organizations [ try to put 
on as entertaining, and yet as instruc- 
tive a program as possible. My movies 
play an important role in this because 
after I’ve made my principal points 
verbally, they enable my audience to 
see just what I’ve been talking about. 





In this case the usual group of peo- 
ple stepped up to talk further about 


camping after the program was fin- 











The photographs above illustrate how pictures can tell the story of ished. Among these was one pair of 
camping that can not be told with words alone. Parents can actually see parents whose interest had been par- 
the patience and skill needed to make arrows for the camp archery range, ticularly piqued by the pictures. The 
the active fun of swimming in a clear lake, and the thrill of discovering registration of their son was received 


by my office shortly thereafter. 


nature's wonders. 
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“Nell” Your Camp 


Home Visits Important 

Among our campers approximately 
70°, return to us year after year. That's 
a pretty good average, and part of it 
is attributable, I believe, to the fact 
that during the course of the year | 
make it a point to visit the homes of 
as many campers as possible, and to 
show them—and their parents—the 
movies I’ve made. This is particularly 
effective when their boy appears in the 
films—and, as a result, I try to get as 
many different campers in my movies 
as possible. 

Speaking of the campers themselves, 
they exert a strong influence on pa- 
rents in relation to returns. And 
movies play a definite and important 
role in reminding them of the fun 
they had at camp—and in making 
them want to come back again. My 
movies, for that reason, always play a 
big role at all camp reunions. 

Fortunately for us camp owners, 
most camp movies are ageless. I’m 
still showing color pictures that | shot 
10 years ago, and they still do a good 
job of pointing up the values of camp- 
ing. When a film definitely becomes 
“dated,” however, by mode of dress 
or anything else, I believe it should be 
dropped just as quickly as possible. 


My films have had a good editing 
just once. Then, -with the help of an 
interested counselor, I sat down to put 
all of the materials on our youngest 
group together, and followed that in 
due course with material on our inter- 
mediate and senior groups.. 1 suppose 
I also unconsciously edit my films as 
I go along, because when I’m shooting 
them I try to make each roll tell a 
fairly complete story. In doing that | 
stick to one age group. I don't follow 
a shot of a seven year old, with some 
scenes featuring a youngster who is 
17. This simple, orderly, picture-taking 
approach saves me time and trouble, 
and results in better pictures. 


Here are the general rules I follow 
when I shoot my camp movies. Per- 
haps they may be helpful to you at 
your camp: 

1. I look for “human interest” sub- 
jects and activities and try to get as 
much broadly interesting material as 
possible into my films. 

2. Over the years, I’ve tried to pro- 
duce movies that would show the 
many varied activities that each of our 
groups are engaged in. 

3. When picturing any activity, | 
attempt to develop some continuity. 
That means that I use my camera to 
show what happens first, what happens 
next, and what happens after that. 

4. So that my pictures won't look 
staged and posey, I tell the youngsters 
to ignore the camera. “Don’t look at 
the camera,” I say. “Keep right on 
with what you are doing, and that way 
I'll get good pictures which show 
what you do in camp.” 


5. Finally, I cut out technically poor 
footage, and then splice the small rolls 
of film into one big roll. That’s all 
there is to it. 

There is just one final thought I’d 
like to leave with you. It concerns 
loaning your films to parents and other 
interested parties. You can do this if 
you want to, but I’ve found that it 
doesn’t pay—unless the films you loan 
are duplicates, and you keep the orig- 
inals safely in your own possession. 
Folks won’t mean to do so, and they'll 
be awfully sorry, but they often dam- 


age films—and there’s practically noth- 


ing you can do to replace. them. 

As you can see from this article, 
I'm sold on movies. They won't do 
everything for you, of course. They’re 
not the only reason parents send their 
children to my camp. But I couldn't 
work without them. They play a con- 
tinuing and vital role in .my sales 
effort. 





Meals tor Millions 


\ PLAN that enables campers to he!p less fortunate children in 


a concrete way is offered by the Meals for Millions Founda- 





tion, Inc., 648 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. Clifford M. 
Drury, Chairman of the ACA Intercultural Committee, explains 
that this plan will give campers in this country an opportunity to 
send Multi-Purpose Food to children in refugee camps, hospitals, 
orphanages, and missions throughout the world. 

Multi-Purpose Food, developed by the California Institute of 
Technology, provides a nourishing, high-protein meal for only 
three cents. The food resembles corn meal and can be used as cereal, 
soup stock or mixed with other foods. Each portion is fortified with 
vitamins and minerals. It has been used with good results in India, 
Germany, Palestine, Korea, Africa, and among the Navaho Indians 
in America. 

Meals for Millions, a non-profit organization, is working to send 
this food to areas where it can be used to the most advantage. In 
order to obtain the necessary funds, the Foundation has developed 
a program in which campers can participate by contributing three 
cents a meal. It is suggested that a jar be placed on each table in a 
camp's dining hall for campers’ pennies. Individual camps may 
choose specific areas to help from those now under the plan. 

One of the overseas camps which has already benefited through 
this plan is Camp Tonakela in South India. Camp Tonakela, oper- 
ated by Wallace Forgie from contributions made by American 
campers and others, has fed many children: in that famine district 
with the aid of Meals for Millions. Among the North American 


officials of the camp are: Taylor Statten, Mrs. Carol G. Hulbert, and 


Dr. Hedley S. Dimock. 


ACA urge’ all camp directors to consider this plan and, if they 


decide.to adopt it for the coming season, to write Meals for Millions, 


Foundation for: further information. 
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ACA NEWS 








Region V Convention to be 
Held in Actual Camp Setting 


Wisconsin, the host section for the 
Region Five Convention, has selected 
the American Baptist Assembly camp 
grounds on Green Lake for the con- 
ference site. The late date, April 29- 
May 2, will insure good weather. 

The unusual setting makes it possi- 
ble to include outdoor activities in the 
program. A big outdoor barbeque and 
a Paul Bunyan breakfast are scheduled 
and exhibitors can display their prod- 
ucts in a camp setting. 

Ray Bassett, general convention chair- 





Boat Harbor, American Baptist Assembly. 





man, reports that kindred group meet- 
ings, four general sessions, and 30 or 
more workshops and counselor train- 
ing programs are scheduled for the 
Region V Convention. 

The beautiful site, the spring date. 
and the excellent program will attract 
all camping people of Region V (II- 
linois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Wis- 
consin) as well as many from other 
regions to the April 29-May 2 con- 
vention. 


‘So Grows the Camper” Is Theme 


of ACA Region VII Convention 


Timberline Lodge, Mt. Hood, Ore- 
gon is the site of the Region VII Con- 
vention on March 10-13. Camp direc- 
tors from Washington, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Wyoming, California, Nevada, 
Uta, Oregon and Arizona will attend. 

The convention is built around the 
theme, “So Grows the Camper.” Ru- 
dolph M. Wittenberg, featured speaker 
at the meeting, will address three gen- 
eral sessions, on March 10, 11 and 12. 
Mr. Wittenberg has been active in 
social work, community service, teach- 
ing, child guidance and pschotherapy. 

Rabbi Julius J. Nodel will talk on 
“The Spiritual Growth of the Camp- 
er.’ Several panel discussions are 
scheduled including campers, coun- 
selors, and parents in addition to camp 
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administrators. 

The mountain setting of Timberline 
Lodge will enable convention goers to 
see demonstrations of winter camping 
skills and to try out several winter 
sports. 

Business meetings of the Pacific 
Camping Federation and committee re- 
ports are included on the program as 
well as a report by Hugh Ransom, 
executive director of ACA, on national 
activities of the organization. 

Richard MacMorran, YMCA Long- 
view, Wash., is serving as chairman 
for the 1953 Region VII Conference. 
Committee chairman include: Margaret 
Milliken, Program; Dorothy Wilson, 
Operation; and Horace Taylor, Busi- 
ness. 


March Meeting on 
Conservation Set 


A citizen’s conference on the conser- 
vation and development cf natural re- 
sources to be held in Washington in 
March, has been announced by Horace 
M. Albright, president of Resources for 
the Future, Inc., a new non-profit cor- 
poration to support education and re- 
search in this field. 

In addition to the conference, Re- 
sources for the Future will undertake 
a “long-range program of research and 
education to assure the resources essen- 
tial to the progress, vigor, and security 
of the nation.” 

Offices of Resources for the Future, 
Inc. are located at the Cafritz Bldg., 
1625 Eye Street, Washington, D.C. 





Dates Ahead! 


Feb. 5-7—Region IV Convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Feb. 6-7—Region I Convention, 
Statler Hotel, Boston. 


Feb. 12-14—Region VI Conven- 
tion, Extension Study Center, 
North Campus, U. of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 


Feb. 19-21—Region III Conven- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Indiana- 


polis, Ind. 


March 10-13 — Region VII Con- 
vention, Timberline Lodge, 


Mt. Hood, Wash. 


March 15-21—Camp Fire Girls 
43rd Birthday Week. 


April 20-26 
Week. 





American Camp 


April 29-May 2—Region V Con- 
vention, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wisc. 


B sure to see the lead articles 
in this issue for more infor- 
mation on ACA _ Regional 
Conventions. 
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ACA NEWS 








Sections Report on 


Current Activities 


REGION I 

New England Section reports the 
appointment of eight delegates to the 
Council of Delegates which is the new 
governing body of ACA. This board 
consists of the National Board of D1- 
rectors, two delegates from each Sec- 
tion, plus one delegate for each 100 
members. Bradford Bentley is New 
England Section’s representative on the 
Board, Mrs. Hattie Smith, Mrs. Carol 
Hulbert, Oscar Elwell, Waldo Stone, 
Thomas Leydon, David Austin, A. 
Cooper Ballentive and Howard Hoople 


are Council delegates. 


REGION II 

New Jersey Section held its monthly 
dinner meeting on January 13 in 
Newark. After the business meeting, 
slides depicting “A Camp _ Director's 
Vacation” were shown. 

New York Section has announced 
the key chairmen for 1954 ACA Na- 
tional Convention. They include: Gen- 
eral Chairman, Allen Cramer; Pro- 
gram Division, Herman Baar, Arthur 
Selverstone, co-chairmen; Operations 
Division, Howard Lilienthal, Max Op- 
penheimer, co-chairmen; Business D1- 
vision, Otto Rosahn; Public Relations 
and Promotion, Ethel Bebb, Frederick 
Lewis, co-chairmen; Exhibits, James 
Moore, chairman. 


REGION V 

Michigan Section held an all-day 
meeting on January 17 at the Lansing 
YMCA. The 
cussed insect and pest control and 
weed control. School camping, main- 
tenance, construction, and kitchen prob- 
lems were considered at the afternoon 
meetings. 

St. Louis Section sends the follow- 
ing report: St. Louis Section has had a 
bang-up program this fall. Our month- 
ly get-togethers have been varied and 
interesting and have met the need of 
every type of membership in the Sec- 


morning sessions dis- 


tion. 

An October week-end outing at the 
YMCA camp, Trout Lodge, gave us a 
good kick-off for the year with real 
“campy flavor.” For the first in-town 
meeting, ACA «president Herb Sweet 
met with us to discuss current trends 
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in camping and to show pictures of his 
own day camp in Indiana. The De- 
cember meeting was devoted to a 
workshop on Standards. The annual 
supper meeting in January featured 
Dr. Fred McKinney, chairman, Dept. 
of Psychology, U. of Missouri, who 
gave an excellent talk on “The Camp- 
ers Behaviour and His Problems.” 


Ernest P. Roberts 
Retires Feb. 1 


Ernest P. Roberts, familiarly known 
as “Gov” Roberts, has retired from 
active camping after serving as execu- 
tive director of the Westchester Coun- 
ty, N. Y., YMCA and Camp Sloane 
for 15 years. Mr. Roberts has been 
active as a camp director for 39 years. 

From 1914 to 1930, Mr. Roberts di- 
rected the boys’ work program and 
Camp Massapeack for Brooklyn Cen- 
tral YMCA, raising the membership 
from 400 to 1,700 boys, the largest “Y” 
Boys Division in this country. He di- 
rected his own camp for eight years 
before taking over directorship of 


Camp Sloane in 1938. Mr. Roberts also 
served as president of the New York 
Section of the ACA. 

Mr. Roberts’ retirement became effec- 
tive February 1, but he will continue 
to act as camp consultant and plans 
to write. 


Camp Experience 
Given Students 


Outdoor education students at Anti- 
och College participate in actual coun- 
seling experiences in connection with 
their studies. This tall, day camps were 
held on Saturdays tor children in fifth 
and sixth grade with Antioch students 
serving as counselors. The day camp 
programs included camp craft projects, 
outdoor cooking, nature study and 
camp fire activities. 

The day camps, supervised by Miss 
Jean Santord, assistant professor of 
physical education, were reported to be 
helpful to students in gaining actual 
camping experience. Antioch College 
hopes to sponsor similar day camps 
this spring. 


Camp Fire Girls Will Observe 








March 15-21 is scheduled tor cele- 
bration of the Camp Fire Girls’ 43rd 
Birthday. More than 370,000 Camp 
Fire Girls throughout the country will 
join in observing the organization’s 
birthday project—Down to Earth. 
Down to Earth, which will continue 
for the entire year, will stress man’s 
dependence upon the land. Camp Fire 
Girls will study how the soil affects 
their health, wealth and_ happiness. 
The project will be emphasized during 
the camping season. 


43rd Birthday on March 17 


NE 





Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc., first agency 
founded in the United States for seven 
to 18-year-old girls, offers several forms 
of camping. Resident camps, which 
girls attend for fixed periods of one, 
two or more weeks, in 1952 numbered 
189 and were attended by 62,446 dif- 
ferent campers. Day camps, numbering 
281 last year, were attended by 44,526 
girls. Small group camping for two or 
three days is enjoyed by the Camp 
Fire Girls in winter as well as summer 
months. 
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A Campers Kye-View 
of Camp Values 


Camp directors will, we think, be in- 
terested in this excerpt from letter writ- 
ten by a 16-year-old camper after five 
years in a certain camp. 

. What I’m trying to say is how 
much camp has meant to me. I believe 
the best times of my life have been 
spent here. I think I also learned a 
great deal. First of all comes the ability 
to get along with people; all kinds, 
even the ones whom you don’t like 
very well. I made some wonderfui 
friends, the kind of friend you make 
only when you are living with others, 
perhaps the closest friends I'll ever 
make. 


“I learned a sense of responsibility, 
a respect for my belongings and for 
other peoples. I learned how to be a 
leader, a good example (some of the 
time), a follower. I learned to do my 
share of work on trips, and began to 
sometimes want to do more. These 
are things that most of the campers 
get at camp, I think. 


“T also learned respect for authority, 
the counselors. They helped me so 
much, particularly Miss T ..., and 
I want to be like her some day. I also 
got some extra things out of camp. 
It was through Miss T ... that I first 
got interested in poetry and I began 
reading it, and collecting my little 
black book. This has helped me in 
Senior English. We are studying poe- 
try, and I found that I had already 
read some of it, and that I enjoyed 
doing my assignment. Incidentally, | 
got my best grade in English, an Ex- 
cellent. 

“T really got interested in writing at 
camp, too. Or anyway, the first real 
writing I did outside of school was 
writing those camp songs, the article 
I did tor Camp Life Magazine and a 


little poetry I wrote on the side. 


6é 


. I guess this is trying to be sort 
of a thank-you letter. I never was able 
to say it, for that matter I can’t write 
it very well.” 
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IS THERE A WRITE-UP ABOUT YOUR CAMP IN THIS _— BOOK ? 


The 1953 EDITION will be out in March 


With its own paid circulation of over 







3,000 from newsstands and direct 
request to Harper’s BAZAAR, this 
SCHOOL AND CAMP GUIDE creates 
year-round interest and inquiry for 
the camps in if. 


Write NOW, find out HOW your 
camp can be represented in this 
conveniently indexed, attractively 
illustrated book. 


Alice Canfield, Director, Camp Department, \ 
HARPER’S BAZAAR, 572 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.  \ 


























SPEEDY, 
SUPER-SANITARY 
DISHWASHING 


installed in your camp 
in just a few hours 








Spring. No problem to start 
up next Summer. 


The JACKSON Model 1-A 
Dishwasher is ideally suited 
to camp installations. Note 
these advantages: 


LOWEST PRICE—TOPS IN QUALITY 
No other nationally known 
spray-type dishwasher is priced 
so low, yet Jackson is a hit with 
health authorities from coast 
to coast. 


LARGE CAPACITY — PROMPT DELIVERY 
Up to 40 trays of dishes per 
hour washed, rinsed and sani- 
tized! You don’t have to wait 
for Jackson’s advantages. All 
orders are filled promptly—can 
be installed and tested before 
camp opens. 


EASY TO INSTALL AND SERVICE 


Installation takes only a few 
hours. The Jackson is so simple 
that any competent workman 
can service it. 


NO STORAGE OR SHUTDOWN PROBLEM 


You just shut off water supply, 
drain and rest assured that 
Jackson’s sturdy construction 
will weather Fall, Winter and 


See how the JACKSON Dishwasher fits your camp's plans 


t THE JACKSON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3702 East 93rd St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Please send free booklet, prices and information. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY }: r 





* 
JACKSON 


Name 





DISHWASHERS 
x , Zone State__._- 


Address 








City 
33 
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A new high in interest 
from a smail investment 


You'll know you’ve struck it rich when they 
come running—even kids that are usually on 
the sidelines. And the returns are just begin- 
ning. Your camp riflery program draws interest 
year after year. For what boy doesn’t dream of 
learning to shoot! 

There’s no reason why the dream can’t come 
true. Supervised target shooting is one of the 
safest outdoor sports. What’s more, it’s one 
activity in which any boy can compete—regard- 
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Remington ‘‘Matchmaster”’ 
Model 513T 
22 caliber target rifle 


less of physical size. Win, too, if he works at it. 

You can have a modest rifle program for 
surprisingly little money. A few Remington 
Model 5138T or 521T rifles, targets, ammunition 
and a safe backstop are all you need. 

Remington has free literature and plans to 
help you get started. They’re yours for the 
asking. Just send a card to Rifle Promotion 
Section, Dept. CM-2, Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington 


“Matchmaster”’ is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by 






Remington Model 521T 
22 caliber target rifle 






Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Demountable Pier 
Cuts Maintenance 


The new Hussey demountable 
“Laughing Loon” steel pier is made up 
in 10 foot sections, four and six feet 
wide, which may be assembled to make 
various shaped piers and added to 
without buying special equipment. 
Each section is supported by adjustable 
steel supports which allow for un- 
evenness of the bottom and for the 
rise and fall of water during the camp 
season. 

Carrying members of the piers are 
two six-inch I beams per section, and 
the pier is decked with Douglas Fir 
which does not readily absorb heat. 
All connections on this pier are bolted. 
making it more compact when dis- 
assembled, thereby easier to handle and 
possible to store in a small space. All 
bolts are made of rust resistant ma- 
terial. 

The portability and method of as- 
sembly of the pier would enable camps 
to store them in the winter and elim- 
inate damage by ice and floods. Prop- 
erly installed piers are said to be sturdy 
enough to use as a diving pier and to 
stand up for years with a minimum of 
maintenance expense. 


For further information write the 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., 539 Railroad 
Ave., N. Berwick, Maine. 





Reprints of Article 
on Clay Available 


“Clay Play,” an article offering 
guidance on simple clay work, pottery, 
and ceramic sculpture, is available in 
reprint form. The author, Julia Ham- 
lin Duncan, is sculpture and ceramics 
instructor, Peoples’ Art Center, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. 


Simple instruction on how to start 
clay work as a hobby, what supplies 
to buy, what to make and hints on 
firing, are included in the article. 
Camp directors and crafts instructors 
may find the suggestions for introduc- 
ing young children to clay work help- 
ful as well as the other instructions 
for pottery making. 

Copies of “Clay Play,” reprinted 
from Family Circle magazine, may be 
obtained by writing to Pemco Corp., 
5601 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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ORDER YOUR COMPLETE CRAFT SUPPLIES 
FROM ONE SOURCE — THE EASY WAY 
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Leathercraft 
Craftstrip 
Woodcraft 
Beadcraft 
Paints 
Brushes 
All camp 
craft supplies, 
materials 





A WANDIeRG ICRAFT 


Poe 


nial 


Big, new craft iain. Send 25c to 
cover cost of handling and mailing. 
Refunded with first order of $5.00 or 
more. Special consideration given camp 907 South Hill St. 
and institutional inquiries. 












Sir’ a. “ 


Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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NO MAINTENANCE COST 
WITH GRUMMAN Aluminum Canoes 


Experienced camp owners and directors say, “No maintenance costs 
after five years of service.” This is one of the reasons why they will 
never purchase any canoe but a Grumman. A Grumman never has 
to be re-canvassed, is practically “puncture-proof” under severest con- 
ditions and being unsinkable is the safest canoe afloat. 


25%-50% lighter than canvas-covered canoes, a Grumman is quickly 
converted to a rowboat, sailboat or outboard motor boat. Comes in 
13, 15, 17, 18 and 20-foot double end, 20-foot War Canoe and 17 and 
19-foot square ended mode!s—unpainted or in colors. Grumman also 
produces a 15-foot Aluminum Sport Boat—an outboard boat that 
rows or Sails. Special discounts to camps. Send coupon today for full 
information. 





GRUMMAN 


Aluminum Canoes and Boats 





Metal Boat Division, Dept. C-23 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORP. 
Bethpage, L.I., N. Y. 


| 

| 

| 

| I want to know more about Grumman Aiuminum Canoes and Boats 
| and about available discounts. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools give untrained 
hands the confidence that makes them creative. 
X-acto originates attractive handicraft projects 
... goals easily accomplished. The finished prod- 
uct gives the pride of achievement that comes 
only with doing something well with the hands. 
For your campers’ activities... boat whittling, 
model airplanes, woodcarving, leathercraft 
model railroads or any other handicraft .. . 
select ‘‘designed-for-the-job” X-acto knives, tools 
and handicraft kits. X-acto offers the complete 
line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits. 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 


—or contact your jobber. 





Send 10¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 







X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Bulletin Board Shows 
First-Aid Contents 


Development of greater knowledge 
of and respect for trip first-aid kits is 
the aim of the bulletin-board techni- 
que used by Camp Winnebago, Maine, 
as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

A sample of each item in the kits 
is attached to the board, and its cor- 
rect name given on a label. The poster 
is prominently displayed on the porch 
of one of the camp’s main buildings, 
where it can easily and frequently be 
consulted by campers. 


For trip use, the materials are packed 
in handy metal carrying cases measur- 


ing 10 x 6 x 3 inches. 





Let's Have Camp Reading 
be Good Reading 


Why do the children who read Ed- 
gar Allen Poe and Margary Kinnan 
Rawlings in school often subsist on 
“literary” drivel in the summer? 

Well do I recall my outrage one day 
when I found an English teacher, coun- 
selor of our 14-year-olds, starting to 
leave the library with the Rollo Boys 
or some such tripe, that he was taking 
to read aloud at siesta and bedtime. 

That night he and I talked till 1:00 
a.m. about whether boys could enjoy 
good books in the summer, whether in- 
tellectual and esthetic activity was ap- 
propriate for camp leisure. Before we 
turned in he had agreed that during 
the following school year he would 
select good poems, essays, stories and 
novels that he thought our boys would 
like. Then he would arrange them in 
the order in which they would likely 
appeal to the maturing taste of the 
boys. Poetry might start with Robert 
Service and go by easy stages through 
Casey at the Bat and cowboy ballads 
to Robert Frost. Essays and _ fiction 
would be similarly graduated. 

Of course, one reason so much trash 
is palmed off on our children is that 
we don’t take time. to select good 


books that appeal to youngsters. Let 
me mention just one author, the one 
most popular with our boys, John_R. 
Tunis. Last summer a_ 12-year-old 
brought a Tunis book in four times in 
one week to report he'd read it and 
wanted another by the same author. 
In the fall, while visiting a camper in- 
Philadelphia I found two Tunis vol- 
umes. 

I’ve just re-read All American. It’s a 
rattling good yarn, and the characters 
are doing a lot more than playing foot- 
ball. They are dealing with problems of 
human decency, democracy and educa- 
tion. 

Keystone Kids, A City for Lincoln 
and a dozen other books by Tunis are 
meaty with the stuff of life. They pro- 
voke thought and judgement and 
widen understandings. In our camp 
they are important. 

Our boys still read a lot of worthless 
stuff, but, feeling that personality 
grows on what it is fed, we are trying 
to do better. Won’t you help by an- 
nouncing some good _ books that 
nourish your campers. When‘ they ask 
for bread, let’s not ‘give’'them a‘ stone. 


—Ralph C.*Hill, Connecticut 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN 
adds VALUE to your camp 


_ Your camp is more valuable when campers and their 
families know the water is safe—both the water they drink 
and the water in which they swim. 


Wallace & Tiernan adds this assurance of safe drink- 
ing water when a W&T Hypochlorinator is used for sterili- 
zation. Any water system—pumped or gravity flow—can 
be easily and economically equipped with one of the several 
models of W&T Hypochlorinators. 


For swimming pools, W&T Chlorinators and Hypo- 
chlorinators give continuous protection against bacteria 
causing disease and skin infection. In addition, W&T 
Chemical Feeders can be used to feed alum and soda ash 
to improve the clarity of pool water and prevent eye 
irritation. 

Write to Wallace & Tiernan today for complete infor- 
mation on how to add value to your camp with W&T 
Chlorinators, Hypochlorinators and Chemical Feeders. 








eG ee 





COMPANY, INC. 
W&T HYPOCHLORINATOR CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONEROE £a PMENT 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





S-80 








A RIFLE RANGE 


WILL DO WONDERS FO 





A properly conducted rifle range is a real camp asset. 
National Rifle Association afhliation provides everything 
needed for a successful shooting program — a complete 
package with range construction plans, instructor place- 
ment service, instruction manuals and campers handbooks, 
a whole series of qualification awards, and nationwide 
competitions for team and individuals. 


Here’s an activity traditionally associated with outdoor 
life, a sport campers thrill to, and a program which de- 
lights camp administrators by minimizing staff planning. 


For additional information write to 
CAMP SECTION 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


1601 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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; THE ESTABLISHED 
=“CAMP STANDARD 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 





T-SHIRTS © SWEAT SHIRTS 
JACKETS © JACQUARDS 
SHORTS © CAPS © HATS 
EMBLEMS ¢ BANNERS 
PENNANTS 


With Chompacraft (raised 
velour) or Aridye 

(smooth dye finish) 
designs 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOG! BUY DIRECT! 


MANUFACTURERS 


from yarn to 
finished product 


‘ KNITWEAR CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 















Proper Care of ° (; 


ONTRARY to the opinion of 
C some users, yearly refinishing of 
canoes is not only unnecessary but 
actually disadvantageous, according to 
Deane Gray cf Old Towne Canoe Co. 
Mr. Gray says, “Some people have a 
tendency to refinish canoes every year. 
In this way they build up quite heavy 
coatings of paint, which is not really 
very good for the canvas. In our own 
local experience, we know of canoes 
which have gone four and five years 
without a refinishing. Our suggestion 
to most people is that refinishing be 





Camp May-Mo-Da-Yo 


deferred until the finish on the canvas 
is completely worn or burned off by 
the sun, or possibly needs to be restored 
because of scrapes and scratches which 
occur during canoe trips. 

“If the finish is restored only occa- 
sionally as needed, the canvas can be 
made to last a very long time, because 
heavy coatings of paint are not built up. 

“When it does become necessary to 
refinish a canoe, we find that vibrator 
sanders work out nicely in removiny 
most of the finish. Then a coat of 
enamel flowed on to the smooth sur- 
face in dry weather restores the craft's 
good appearance and_ leaves just 
enough paint thickness to color and 
protect.” 

Refinishing Instructions 


Following are detailed instructions 
from Old Towne as to best methods of 
refinishing canoes: 

Clean your boat or canoe and be sure . 
it is thoroughly dry. Ifthe color is still 
uniform and unbroken, a coat of Spar 
Varnish will be sufficient for another 
season’s use. In that case use fine sand- 
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| ' ‘anvas Canoes 


paper (No. %) to smooth and clean 
all surfaces, including all woodwork. 
Wipe with a dry cloth and apply Spar 
Varnish well spread over all surfaces, 
inside and outside. 


If the finish is badly worn and 
broken, use coarse sandpaper (No. 
1'4) to remove the old finish down to 
a smooth, clean hard surface. Then 
apply on the outside with a suitable 
brush a coat of Canoe or Boat Ename! 
of the desired shade—one coat well 
spread—and in the inside with a var- 
nish brush one coat of Spar Varnish. 
For white finish use Fiat White Color 
followed by White Enamel. 

If the surface is so badly checked 
and cracked that sandpapering will not 
clean and smooth it, use of heat from 
a blow torch or use of a liquid paint 
remover will be needed to soften the 
old coatings. They can then be sliced 
and scraped off with a putty knife 
down to the filler coat. 





After this is done a few days should 
be allowed for the filler to reharden so 
the surface can be sanded as smooth as 
possible. A smoothing coat should then 
be applied with a brush. This coat will 
require about a week to harden, when 
it can be sanded smooth for application 
of enamel as detailed above. If paint 
remover is used, all traces of the liquid 
should be removed, following the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions. Also allow a 
tew days thereafter before applying the 
next coating. 

Recanvassing 


When the canvas covering no longer 
can be kept watertight by painting and 
patching, and if the woodwork in the 
hull is still strong and sturdy, it is 
economical to remove the canvas and 
stretch a new covering over the hull. 
This will make the canoe or boat prac- 
tically new. The work is not intricate. 
Any person handy with tools should 
get good results. 


Canvas is fastened to the hull only 
by means of tacks along the gunwales 
and at the end. Tacks customarily used 
are 11/16” along the gunwales, .and 
%° at the canoe ends. Square end 
canoes and boats require *%4” galva- 
nized nails around stern. 


Canvas is stretched tightly to remove 
all wrinkles. Use of webbing pliers 
with wide jaws aids in holding a grip 
on the canvas in the process of stretch- 
ing. Where the canvas laps at the ends 
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That’s right, UNIVEX 
offers you 5 new fea- 
tures in ’53. It’s a new 
UNIVEX designed for 
ruggedness, speed and 
precision. Pour ’em... 
don’t peel ’em in ’53. 
Try the new UNIVEX 
and watch 20 Ibs. of 
smooth, glistening pota- 
toes come pouring out 
in just one minute. Will 
save you time and money 
— as well as labor and 
vegetables. Go UNIVEX 
in ’53. 


UNIVEX 


Stanledds Stoel 
VEGETABLE 4/0 


S SUPERIOR FEATURES: 


Quieter operation and longer 

life with the new Univex 
i ° ° 

Flexi-Drive. 

One-twist lubrication with the 
enew external grease fitting. 

Peeling efficiency increased 
,and waste decreased with new 


contour door. 
Extra power with less cur- 


Z. rent consumption adds up to 
greater economy. 
New precision sleeve gyro 
S etype insert lengthens life of 
main bearing. 


ALL THESE NEW FEATURES... 
AT THE SAME LOW PRICE 
(Both Models D and C are portable) 





Model D 


ea 


"Thaat? va 










'$10750 


Model C 


NDUSTRIES 


372 MYSTIC AVENUE—SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 























Have you discovered 
REDBOOK'S CAMP CONSCIOUS FAMILIES 


WHO ARE THEY? WHAT DO THEY MEAN TO YOU? 
They are families with children of Camp age. 
They are parents who consider camping 
a required educational experience for their children. 
They are 1,950,000 strong—they are the readers of REDBOOK. 
Make these parents conscious of your camp through advertising in REDBOOK. 
REDBOOK’S advisory service is well known for sound, reliable advice. 


For information address:— 


REDBOOK 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Director 
School and Camp Department 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Telephone MUrray Hill 6-4600 

























Send now for Free, 
68-page catalog No. 
19 showing many 
leathercraft items 
for beginners requir- 
ing no experience 
or tools. 








MAKING 
OSBORN 
MOCCASINS 


NO.. 66 “SANDALETTE’’—Perfect 
for beach, woods, paths and 
lounging wear—for boys, girls and 
women. Protects feet from infec- 
tion. No tools needed. Easy-to- 
follow instructions with each 
part. Good quality composition 
soles. Attractive yellow or red 
uppers. Green lace. Pair: $1.95. 
6 pair: $1.80 pr. 12 pair: $1.75 pr. 


“OBEE ACE”—Top grade, mocca- 
sin, genuine leather with com- 
position soles punched for lacing. 
Uppers stitched to soles. Brown 
only. Sizes 3 to 12. Each pair 
packed in attractive box. Com- 
plete with lacing, pattern and 
instructions. Pair: $3.25. 6 pair: 
$3.00 pr. 12 pair: $2.75 pr. 


NO. 909 “MOCC’S”—Full grain 
Elk leather pre-punched for easy 
assembly. Sturdy composition 
soles, grooved and rigid for com- 
fortable, non-slip wear. Ortho- 
pedic type heel for arch support. 
Women’s and girl’s sizes 4-5-6- 
7-8. Red, brown or “Poni” two- 
tone combination. Pair: $2.95. 
6 pair: $2.75 pr. 12 pair: $2.70 pr. 
INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet 
of 36 bottles of Seed Beads. 11 
colors. Approx. 900 beads per bot- 
tle. Cabinet: $6.50. Instruction 
Book: 10c. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS— 
Durable brass stamps with real 
Indian meanings. Kit of 18 dif- 
ferent designs: $8.00. 


OSBORN BROS. supp y co. 


Dept. 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 



































Leathercraft 
Headquarters 
for Over 33 Years 


L Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Year after Year .. 
... They return to the Camp with the "Tramp." 
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Write for FREE 
LITERATURE 


NISSEN 


TRAMPOLINE 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















ROCHESTER 6, N.Y. 





COBOURG, ONT., CANADA 
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Canvas Canoes .. . 
(Continued from page 39) 
under the upper part of the bangplate, 
and around the squaré sterns, marine 
bedding compound (or ordinary paste 
white lead thinned a little with linseed 
oil) should be used to prevent leaking. 
Length of canvas should be one foot 
more than canoe is long to allow grip- 
ping space for stretching. Width should 
be two to four inches wider than the 

old covering. 


Canvas should be kept dry and after 
it has been fastened in place should be 
coated and filled with a suitable water- 
proof coating —this material we call 
filler, and it takes about a gallon for 
the canvas of a standard canoe or boat. 
This filler after drying hard and hav- 
ing been sanded smooth may be cov- 
ered with a Smoothing Coat. After dry- 
ing and sanding, the finish coat of 
paint or enamel is put on. 


For each canoe the following items 
are usually needed: 


Canvas, of proper width and length; 

Necessary tacks; 

1 Gallon Filler; 

1 Quart Smoothing Coat; 

1 Quart Paint or Enamel, of desire<l 
color; 

1 Quart Spar Varnish (for inside 
and rails). 





Table-Top Finishing 
Described 


You may be interested in the method 
of finishing table tops in use at Camp 
Easton, operated by M. E. (Bill) 
Easton, track coach of the University 
of Kansas. Here is the method, as 
described by Easton: “The paint used 
is white navy boat paint of the finest 
quality. The table tops are all sanded 
down, cleaned with a turpentine rag 
and allowed to dry. The first coat is 
then applied and allowed to dry for 
two days. Then, the second coat 1s 
put on, and allowed to dry for an- 
other two days. 

This gives a fine finish that will last 
two or three years, depending upon 
use. We have found it most desirable 
from the standpoint of durability and 
cleanliness, and I feel that many Camp- 
ING MaGazineE readers would profit by 
its use.” 
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CUT FOOD COSsT...BY CUTTING WASTE... 


with NABISCO 
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Servings... 


PREMIUM 
CRACKERS ie aa 


eee in moistureproof cellophane packets 





Campers really go for Premium 
Saltine Crackers with soups, salads, 
cheese and other dishes—or as a 
substitute for bread and rolls. 
You'll like them, too, because 
there is no waste caused by 
“bottom-of-the-box” pieces and 
crumbs...no waste of time in 
handling unused crackers and 
trying to keep them fresh. They’re 
the crackers that are made 

for camp life. 


Other NABISCO Favorites 


FOUNTAIN TREATS 

NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
FIG NEWTONS CAKES 

NAB PACKETS 

LORNA DOONE SHORTBREAD 
RITZ CRACKERS 

OREO CREME SANDWICH 
DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


Always Fresh...251 distributing branches 


*SNOWFLAKE SALTINE CRACKERS assure prompt and frequent delivery. 


in the Pacific States 





National Biscuit Co., Dept. 30, 449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N.Y. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET Kindly cond your booklet “Around the Clock with MABGSOO." 


2 
It’s packed with ideason how tocut  @ _—_—— Title 
food cost and serve more delicious 2 

















. Organization 
meals with the world-famous 
1 NABISCO products. Address 
City State 





A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NABISCO 
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NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT... 


s only ONE way to outfit a camp or school 


* 


There’ 





562 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
outfitters to the finest camps and schools 
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Camp Wyoda 


OUR NURSE must spread the 

gospel of accident and _ sickness 
prevention to the camp counselors be- 
cause they are the ones who can put 
the program into effect. Arrange to 
have her meet with the counselors as 
a group. When she explains her pro- 
gram, the reasons behind it, and how 
she wants to help, they not only learn 
how they can safeguard the health of 
the camper, but they gain a_perspec- 
tive of the need and purpose of a 
health program. 

The nurse should teach them first 
that, while in camp, they are to de- 
pend upon her entirely for the care of 
sick children and for first aid. First aid 
kits and aspirin bottles in cabins only 
keep the knowledge cf a nasty cut or 
of an approaching cold from the camp 
nurse. Convince the counselor that an 
early visit to the infirmary may mean 
a short one. Convince’ the counselor 
and he will convince the camper that 
a swab of antiseptic and a clean band- 
age today is much better than hot 
packs and penicillin shots day after 
tomorrow. 

Many counselors worry about the 
unusual child. A child with well-reg- 
ulated diabetes may seem to be a 
problem child to an unlearned coun- 
selor. Make sure the nurse has adopted 
the policy of conferring with the 
counselor of each such child. She 
should tell the counselor the nature of 
the disease, the danger signals and the 
subsequent treatment. The handicapped 
or restricted child can come close to 
being a normal camper when—to- 
gether—you, the nurse, and the coun- 
selor direct and divert his activities. 

On the physical examination form, 
the family physician should indicate 





Your Camp Nurse 


Second of two articles 


By Rutu Upton Dirks, R.N. 


any condition which would restrict a 
child’s activities or require special care 
during the camp period. If the print- 
ed forms used by your camp do not 
ask for such information, it’s time for 
a change in the printed forms. 

Canoe trips, long hikes, and over- 
night trips are often part of a camp 
program. Be sure that the counselor 
or the leader of the group knows the 
use of the first aid kit. The small kit 
tucked away in a knapsack may give 
the leader a false sense of security. 
Often he doesn’t realize until the 
emergency arises, that he doesn't 
know “what te do now.” It is the 
camp nurse’s job to see that he knows 
the principles of first aid and how to 
use the supplies that are sent with 
him. He should also know how to de- 
termine the seriousness of an emer- 
gency that occurs away from camp 
and the importance of getting medical 
aid. 

Campers are firm believers that they 
came to camp for camping and not to 
be “bothered” by the camp nurse. A 
few counselors harbor the same idea. 
These few will show more alert co- 
operation in practicing and teaching 
good health measures if they know 
that the nurse’s program has the di- 
rector’s support. If the doubting coun- 
selor and the indifferent camper are 
certain that “an ounce of prevention’ 
will leave more time for camping fun, 
the chances are they will cooperate. 

Let campers know that the nurse is 
their friend. She should leave her pro- 
fessional dignity in the city and join 
in the camping spirit. The infirmary 
waiting room should be attractive— 
not with chintz curtains if yours is a 
boys camp but with a_ secondhand 
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e “On Duty 


How she can work with the 
director, the counselors 
and the campers toward 


a more healthy camp 


erector set or a stack of old picture 
magazines. 

The nurse should explain, always, 
the reasons tor the rules that she must 
make. A boy will take a soap shower 
more readily after a hike if he is 
looking for wood ticks or trying to 
wash off poison ivy. 


Health Regulations 


Another question which you may 
reasonably ask is, “What are the camp 
nurse’s responsipilities for the enforce- 
ment cf health laws?” It the elimina- 
tion cf health hazards is part of her 
jod, as it probably is, check your state 
laws, and the applicable ACA Stand- 
ards. Relay your complete findings to 
your camp's nurse. Some states re- 
quire stool examination, skin tests for 
tuberculosis, or chest X-rays of work- 
ers who handle food. Are laboratory 
tests necessary to determine the safety 
of the drinking water? Are there rules 
on garbage disposal and sewage care 
which you and she should know? You 
can easily learn the requirements of 
your state by writing to the state 
health department. Not only will they 
explain their requirements but they 
wul usually do all laboratory work 
free of charge. 

Kitchen personnel sometimes resent 
tests which they are forced to take. 
Suggest this to your nurse and urge 
her to be tactful. She will guard their 
personal dignity by privately explain- 
ing the reasons for the laboratory tests 
and keeping them on a routine, im- 
j personal basis. 

The nurse must keep her ear tuned 
to the hum of camp activities. She 
should not be a “snooper,” yet many 
health and safety hazards can _ be 
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Protect your camp property ... guard lives entrusted to your care 
with the famous back-pack extinguishers used by professional fire 
fighters. INDIAN FIRE PUMPS, filled with clear water, stop field, 
forest, cabin, mess hall, tent and other fires before they spread. 
Strong stream or spray as needed. 


‘| think every owner of a camp or home where there is a yard 
and some ground with danger of grass, brush or rubbish fires, or 
fires in the house or on the roof should have Indian Fire Pumps on 
hand as cheap insurance against fire and loss of property.” 


Raymond E. Angell, 
(Send for Catalog Now) Pomfret Center, Conn. 


Fire gives no warning! Be prepared. 


417 MAIN ST. 
UTICA 2,-N. Y. 


CANADIAN 
AGENTS 
Fleck Brothers. Limited 
110 Alexander Street 


Vancouver, B C..Canada 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 


Fred E. Barnett Company Titan Chain Saws, Inc 
2005S. E. 8th Ave 2700 Fourth Avenue South 
Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 


Hercules Equipment & 
Rubber Company, Inc 
435 Brannan Street 
San Francisco 7, California 
L.N Curtis & Sons 
426 W. Third Street South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Roy G. Davis Company Fred E Barnett Company 


C E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd 


Hamilton. Canada 


617 East Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 


600 Spring Street 
Klamath, Fal!s, Oregon 
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REEDENE! 
THE CRAFT FOR ALL AGES 


Reedene is a twisted cord. Winding it around glasses, cans, 
dishes, bottles, etc., creates beautiful effects, which do not 
betray the simplicity of the project. Even small children can 
make very attractive gifts with this medium. 


BE SURE TO VISIT US AT THE CONVENTION! 


OUR 1953 CATALOG IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 


This catalog features a complete selection of handicraft sunplies for 
leather work, wood burning, art work, spray painting, lead casting 
and many other methods completely described and illustrated. Ideal 
for group education or personal use. STOP BY AND WE WILL BE 
GLAD TO PRESENT YOU WITH ONE. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4705 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
DEPT. Q 

























Program Suggestions for YOU in 

New Patterns in CHURCH Camps and Conferences 
The January 1953 Special Issue of 

The International Journal of Religious Education 


SPECIA 
ARTICLES by camp leaders of many Protestant L PRICES 


denominations on important subjects such as ; Each 

the family camp, day camping, developing 20 or more copies . 20¢ 

leaders, and new trends in all programs for 10-19 copies heey, 25¢ 
and conferences. ° 

——— 1-9 copies .............. 30¢ 


ORDER copies today for yourself and key leaders 
FROM the Journal Department 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


79 EAST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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de SotTeh 


RED CROSS FUND 


erased if she is alert to their presence 
and danger. Lack of waterfront satety, 
patches of poison ivy on the camp 
grounds, or a program paced too fast 
for the younger children, are faults 
that anyone can see but a camp nurse 
can relieve some of the need of con- 
stant checking by the director. Prob- 
ably you will ask her to make periodic 
inspections of cabin hygiene and check 
the cleanliness of toilets, shower rooms, 
kitchen and dishwashing rooms. These 
rounds made unobtrusively, yet critic- 
ally if necessary, will strengthen your 
health program. 
Your Nurse’s Schedule 


Help your nurse learn to fit her 
work into the camp program. It is 
nearly impossible for her to forecast 
the details of her work. Her routine 
and camp routine will vary. However, 
a few simple rules for a nurse may 
help her organize those details. Ln- 
courage her to: 

1. Analyze her job. What are the 
little jobs that make up the whole? 

2. Make a schedule of the little jobs. 
Put it on paper. This will help her 
see the schedule and find the mistakes 
in it. 

3. Keep her schedule flexible so tha. 
it will fit into the camp program. 

4. Let counselors, campers, and 
other workers know her schedule. 
Again, put it on paper. For example, 
specific hours for sick call should be 
posted at the infirmary door, and 
schedules for allergy shots should be 
part of each counselor’s “little black 
book.” 

The camp nurse’s working day will 
be long; routine will simplify it for 
her. Only practice will teach her what 
porcedures may be eliminated and 
what new ones should be put into 
effect. Only practice and hints that 
you may give her. For instance, you 
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know how many children refuse to 
admit they are sick until all fun is 
over for the day. You might suggest 
that a late evening sick call be on the 
schedule. 


Nurse’s Daily Report 


Even though you see the nurse often 
and are usually in ready touch with 
the infirmary, there will be busy days 
when the apparently smoothly-run 
infirmary may be forgotten. A written 
report given to you daily by the nurse 
is a good practice. She can easily place 
a carbon copy of her daily record on 
your desk, for you to read at your 
convenience. This report should in- 
clude the names of all campers who 
have visited the infirmary or who have 
been confined to bed, the nature of 
their illness or injury, and comments 
by the nurse. 


Tell Parents of Illness 


Your nurse can help improve the 
public relations of the camp. Her ap- 
pearance and her attitude toward visit- 
ting parents of the campers is of im- 
measurable importance. If a camper in 
your camp is kept in the infirmary for 
a few days, are the parents notified of 
the illness and their worry erased by a 
note from the camp nurse? Or do the 
campers in your camp tell the tale of 
their illness themselves through a tear- 
ful post card? Perhaps you have an 
office secretary to whom the nurse can 
dictate these notes. This will save the 
nurse time, and make certain that the 
notés give a neat, official appearance. 

In serious cases, when you feel that 
the camper’s parents should be notified 
of the child’s condition by telephone, 
beth you and the nurse should talk 
to the parent. You will give assurance 
of the camp’s concern and the accept- 
ance of responsibility whereas the 
nurse, knowing the individual aspect 
of the case, can more readily ease the 
narents’ concern about the child. 

This is the framework of your 
_urse’s program. It must be adapted 
to your camp. She must fill in the de- 
tails. She will find that it is not a rou- 
tine job nor a paid vacation but a job 


full of hard work, unexpected hap-. 


penings, long hours, and quite a bit 
of fun. With your cooperation and 
your help, her job cam be a successful 
one. That success and the love of 
camping that grows with one sum- 
mer’s nurturing in even the most ur- 
ban nurse’s heart may prompt her to 
“come again” next year. 











SEIDEL'S 


INSTANT PUDDING 


{REQUIRES NO COOKING) 
Net Weight 1 in. 2 Ox. 


SEIDEL’S 


“Institutional Size" 







Foods Are Ideal —" 





BUTTERSCOTCH Flavor 
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CAMP FOOD SERVICE 





PAY 
MIEHBS Soy é 
i 


a” 3 


AD. SEC "SN we, A 


* Everything the Camp Kitchen needs from 
SOUPS to DESSERTS including Cake Craft mixes. 
Handy Cost-per-Serving Chart free on request. 


*& TRAIL PACKETS—Over 20 menu items in 
waterproof plastic packets. Each serves 4. Delicious for 
out-of-camp meals. 


AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. 


1245 W. DICKENS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





102 Franklin Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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WASHING | 
FACILITIES | 


Real ¥ fin. 
Camp Asset 
& 


Parents Like 
Bradleys ay 


@ Says Mr. William R. Wright, Director of Y.M.C.A. Camp 
Chief Ouray: “We installed Bradley Washfountains . . . last 
summer and are very pleased with them.” 

“In 1946, we installed Bradley Washfountains ... find them very satisfactory after 
four years’ use,” comments Mr. William A. Young, Camp Executive, Camp Kern. 

Each Bradley 54-in. Washfountain serves up to 10 
persons simultaneously and cuts down the amount of 
piping and piping connections by 80 per cent. The 
central sprayhead gives each person clean running 
water. With the automatic foot-control there are no 
faucets to touch or repair—no chance of water left 
running needlessly. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2381 W. 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRAD F, 
Whe 





Bradley Wash fountain 
at Camp Glen Eden, 
Eagle River, Wis. 


Y.M.C.A. Camp Chief Ouray, Denver 














Distributed through 
Plumbing Wholesalers 
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See Our Exhibit 
at the 
Convention 
Feb. 19 to 21 


Lincoln 
Hotel 
Indianapolis 





NARRATES ¥ ae sed: PROC ONE 


“Brownlee” 
Sectional Log Camp Buildings 


Easy to Erect, Saving Labor Costs 


Shipped in sections, with doors and windows installed—easy to erect. White 
cedar logs, pre-treated. Impervious to moisture. Termite resistant. Factory caulked 
. windproof. Kiln-dried splines. Send for catalog showing a typical lodge. 


Rustic and Rugged Smooth and Flush Easy 
Exterior ? Interior ° to Maintain 


Flexible, Permitting Ready Expansion 


UNIVERSAL HOMES & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Successors to 


THE BROWNLEE CoO. Write for 
CATALOG 





3502 GUARDIAN BLDG. DETROIT 26, MICH. 























“Everything for 
Leatherwraft™ 


16 pages packed with pic- 
| tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accesso- 
ries, Fine Leathers of all 
Kinds . . . Hundreds of 
Items for Leathercrafters 

and Leathercraft In- 

structors. 










A New Concept in the 
Chlorination of Camp 
Water Supplies 


Built around the WILSON MODEL LT 
Pump—heavy duty, accurate and de- 
pendable hypochlorinator—is a_ten- 
year plan providing chlorination ser- Write today for your FREE Copy 
vice to meet the most exacting re- 
quirements of the Boards of Health. 
Don’t pay high service costs on an 


obsolete or worn out chemical feeder. 
For our ten-year payment plan write J A NAR if 
F. E. Wilson, President. 
LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
WILSON CHEMICAL son pene tienes 


41 years of Leathercraft Service 


FEEDERS, Inc. "49 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, 
Formerly TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 





Buffalo 5, N. Y. 









































News from ( 


All-Purpose Boat Finish 
Product Offered 

A plastic finish for boats, known as 
“BoatLife,” designed as an all-purpose 
paint for both inside and out, is the 
subject of a free instructive folder 





offered by the manufacturers, M. L. 
Condon Co. 250 Ferris Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y. The product is described 
as being usable on canvas, metal or 
wood boats, as well as on_ station 
wagons, outdoor furniture, floors, 
woodwork, etc., where an extremely 
hard and durable finish is desired. 


Riflery Booklet for Campers 
Offered Camp Directors 


“How to Shoot” is the title of a 16- 
page full-color booklet now available 
from Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. 
C., Bridgeport, Conn. Remington will 
send any camp director without cost 
or obligation a sufficient number. of 
copies of the booklet for distribution to 
all his campers. The booklet imparts a 
considerable amount of information on 
riflery, good sportsmanship, and safety. 


Nylon, Vinylite Covers 
Have Many Uses 


Nylon car covers and vinylite tar- 
paulins are two products currently 
offered to camp directors by American 
Agency, 799 Broadway, New York 3. 
The car covers are 12% x 21 feet in 
size and weigh only 54% pounds. Said 
to be one of the lightest and strongest 
covers made, these covers have a heavy 
elastic which holds the cover snugly 
around any make of car. Price 1s 
$19.50. 

The tarpaulins, made of 10-gauge 
duPont vinylite, are said to be half the 
weight of ordinary tarps and half the 
cost, yet considerably more durable and 
tough. Available in a range of sizes 
from 8 x 9 feet to 224 feet square, 


they are priced from $5.00 to $31.50. 
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m (amp Suppliers 


Electric Potters Wheel 
Embodies Many Features 


A variable speed, electric potter’s 
wheel, which embodies many features 
which make the unit almost a complete 
ceramic shop, has been announced by 
Craftools, Inc., 401 Broadway, New 
York 13. While basically a_ potter’s 
wheel, accessories are available to make 
the unit useful also as a belt sander, 
disc sander, drill, ball mull, air com- 
pressor, grinder, and flexible shaft. A 
complete catalog sent on request. 


Wood Finishing Compound 
Recommended by Users 

“Kabinite” is the name of a finishing 
material for log siding or log build- 
ings, which has recently been brought 
to our attention by camp directors who 
have used it satisfactorily. Manufac- 
tured by American Paint Corp., Du- 
luth 6, Minn., the product is a blend 
of oils and resins designed both to pro- 
tect and to bring out natural beauty of 
the wood. It can be used on either new 
or old structures, and comes in clear 
and rustic brown shades. 


Packet Food Producer 
Offers 19 Items 


Nineteen separate items are now 
available in dehydrated, packet form 
from Hilker & Bletsch Co., 614 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago 10, who have 
named their product Tripperoos. Since 
water comprises the bulk and weight 
of most foods, use of the packets can 
be an important factor in increasing 
the extent of camp trips, without bur- 
dening campers with heavy food loads. 
Each Tripperoo, packed in a sturdy, 
waterproof plastic bag, contains a large 
serving for four. Addition of water 
and cooking comprise the only prep- 
aration necessary. 


Plastic Cover Protects 
Craft Tools 


Greater protection for craft tools, 
plus ease of choosing the proper ‘tool 
for any particular job, is the aim of a 
new series of knife and tool sets in 
transparent cases, which are made by 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 
4th Ave., New York 16. Tools are held 
firmly in the black plastic base of each 
set, while the clear plastic top offers 
perfect visibility. 
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So said a camp official who ordered Place your order now! Make sure 
eight Old Town canvas canoes after you have Old Towns for your camp 
trying out other types. Another well- os | | | 
. “ e also build flat-bottom boats, 

known camp executive wrote: Old sailboats, boats for use with out- 
Towns purchased in 1934 are still board motors and skiffs for rowing 
in good condition, despite heavy and motor use. Our variety of 
duty in rugged country.” They know — will meet your watercraft 
from experience that, Old Town — : | 

Ms, : Old Town quality accessories: Pad- 
builds ‘em best—to last for years dles, oars, slat back rests, mast 
and years. seats, carrying yokes, cushions, etc. 
You'll find Old Town your shrewd- 
est canoe investment too! They're 
tough, yet easy to handle; stable, 
steady and quiet; resilient, and 
above all. economical to maintain. 
Old Town has been the favorite for 
53 years. 


Write for Free Catalog. Address: 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
982 Fourth St. Old Town, Maine 



































=~ BE PREPARED 
fo fight fires \ 


$.0.S. DEFENDER Seamless Brass Soda Acid and Foam Extin- 
guishers *° Carbon Dioxide Extinguishers * Chemical Engines * Dry 
Chemical Extinguishers * Fire Hose and Accessories * $.0.S. 
Automatic Glass Ball Extinguishers * Repair parts and Chemical 


refills for all Extinguishers * Emergency Lights. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND LITERATURE 


SCHWARTZ BROTHERS, INC. 


—.. —__ 
S555 Dept. CA, 827 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(Safety’s Our Service) WAlnut 2-0896 


DEFENDER . ‘ — 
Fire Protection Specialis!s for over 45 Years 
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HNW&R Continues to 

Serve Private Camps and 
these NATIONAL YOUTH 

and CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


American Baptist Convention 
American Youth Hostels 

Boy and Girl Scouts 

Boys Clubs of America 

Camp Fire Girls 

Church of God — Youth Fellowship 
Congregational Christian Churches 


Cumberland Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Christian 
Education 


Disciples of Christ 

Evangelical and Reformed Churches 
4-H Clubs 

Future Farmers of America 


General Conference of 
Seventh-Day Adventists 


International Church of the 
4 Square Gospel 


International Order of 
Job’s Daughters 


Methodist Church 


National Catholic Welfare 
Conference (C.Y.O.) 


National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States 
of America 


National Council of Y.M.C.A. 
National Jewish Welfare Board 
National Recreation Association 

Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Salvation Army 


United Presbyterian Church 
of North America 





Woodcraft Rangers of America 
Young Life Campaign 
Y.W.C.A, 
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Over 500.000 persons 
in 3.000 Camps Protected 
by HNWS&R in 1952 


These figures indicate dramatic GROWTH in 
HNW&R MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT and 
TUITION REFUND Plans. 
The list of national youth and church organizations we proudly 
continue to serve indicates the CHARACTER of our service. 
Together, this growth and character of service add up to 
RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERSHIP in meeting a vital need 
of camps, campers and their families. Parents are reimbursed for 
medical bills incurred through ACCIDENTS & SICKNESS... 
including a liberal provision for POLIO ... and you are 
protected against loss of income resulting from withdrawal of 
campers for the same reason... or because of an existing 
epidemic or fear of an epidemic within 50 miles of your camp. 


All Other Forms of Camp Insurance Available 


Write for complete information ... or telephone our nearest 
ofice ... on MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT, TUITION REFUND 


or any other form of camp insurance. No obligation. 





A.C.A. Conventioneers ! 

HNW &R will be on hand to greet you at ALL regional conventions! 
Philadelphia— Atlanta— Boston—Indianapolis—Mount Hood, 
Calif.—Green Lake, Wis. Plan to spend a few moments 

with us at our exhibit! 


Higham, Neitson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 


Members of American Camping Association 











PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 

400 North Broad St. 50 Congress St. , . 
NASHVILLE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
211 Union St. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 3275 Wilshire Blvd. 


Leading the Nation in Camp and School Insurance 
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Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


| Take 42 Campers On 4 


Cookout? Yes, If— 


By ELLen EASLEY 


E SURE THEY COOK in small 
B groups, an experienced  out- 
door person once cautioned me regard- 
ing children on cook-outs. The ad- 
monition stuck with me _ until last 
summer when I had an opportunity 
to prove its worth. 

We were taking 42 eleven-year-olds 
on an overnight which would involve 
cooking two meals. The previous ex- 
perience of these campers, to my 
knowledge, consisted of one cook-out. 
The cabin counselors also were unini- 
tiated, and we had practically no equip- 
ment. No wonder the dietitian mar- 
veled at our courage as we drove off 
in the truck! 


However, I was counting on that 
“small group” activity as the key to 
success and had paved the way for 
it with more than one technique. The 
small groups were natural units, being 
six cabin groups of seven girls and a 
counselor. 

First: We had done some careful 
advance planning with campers and 
counselors. 

Second: Each cabin had a separate 
fireplace at the site. 


Third: The food was packed and 
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sent out in a manner to maintain sep- 
aration of the groups. 

At the preparation meeting, the 
overnight experience was anticipated 
step by step. In the end, the children 
knew that they would cook separately 
but sleep together at a point removed 
from the cooking places. They knew 
how to make bedrolls and what to do 
with them when they arrived at the 
site. 

Of most importance, they knew that 
certain chores would arise in connec- 
tion with cooking two meals, and each 
cabin must organize itself into com- 
mittees for doing them. There would 
be cooks, a fire tender, a clean-up 
committee, and “food fetchers.” This 
last assignment was a peculiar product 
of our plan, as will be seen later. 


At the site, in a large oak grove, 
six small fireplaces were developed 
around a larger central one, 30 to 40 
yards away from it. Each site was 
equipped with a table made of two 
vegetable crates fastened together, three 
No. 10 can pails, two knives, eight 
green sticks, four long wire skewers, 
and a pair of cotton gloves. 

The central site had, in addition, 
spades, hatchets, a first-aid kit, matches, 
rope, scouring pads, and_ hot-water 





How to Pluck 
the Pick 
of the Crop 


The real problem, in picking 
new camper prospects, is not so 
much how many—but how good. 


Busy owners of camps, with 
limited time for cultivating and 
checking camping prospects, 
like to put the problem up to 
THIS WEEK Magazine’s Camp 
Directory —in the' New York 
Herald Tribune. Reason? 
Simple. This best of guides to 
the best of camps is read by the 
families of the best of prospects 
— in the world’s highest-living- 
standard areas. 

This, then, is the Directory that 
sends the better-camp-seeking 


population to the nation’s bet- 
ter-run camps. And vice versa. 


Have you placed the most 
widely-read magazine — the 
Herald Tribune’s THIS WEEK— 
first on your list? 














, 





PO, 


oes 
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230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
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ALTO 


have a bench! 


the lumber. 


illustrated folder CMP-4. 


THEY'RE REALLY 
COMFORTABLE! 


Many camps and schools are using S&R 
seat Ends today, because they cut stor- 
age problems to a minimum and are so (iim, 
economical to use. You simply insert your :, 
own (or borrowed) boards for seat, back 
and foot rest, tighten the bolts, and you 
Between seasons, store 
the Seat Ends and stack, sell or return 
sturdy, attractive—just the 
thing to stand the rough use associated 
with camp or campus activities. Write for 


SHERMAN & REILLY, INC. 
First and Broad Streets 
CHATTANOOGA 6, TENNESSEE 


S&R SEAT ENDS 







THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
SEATING 
PROBLEMS! 








HOOK BOLTS 
hold 10 in 
easy-to-handle 

bundle 

















Your Friends — 
And Theirs! 


To protect their clothes and belongings, 
to identify them, to avoid ownership 
disputes, to insure orderliness and econ- 
omy, there’s nothing like marking with 


9 
Ss 
WOVEN NAMES 


For many years Cash’s Names have been 
the friends of campers and camp owners 
alike. They are permanent, easily at- 





tached, cost little, save much. Most 
camps and schools recommend them. 
Your campers—and your camp—ought 
to use Cash's Woven Names. Ask about 
our service to camp and school owners 
and directors. Write us now. 


CASH’S 


53 Camp St.. South Norwalk, Conn. 











12 Doz. $3.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
$5.75 25¢ a Tube 


6 Doz. $2.75 


PRICES 





9 Doz. $3.25 24 Dox. 
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YOUR CAMPERS LIVES 
ARE IN YOUR HANDS! 


Protect them this 
Summer from... 


DROWNING 


sun stroke, shock, asthma, 
and other breathing 
emergencies 
with a 


STEPHENSON 
RESUSCITATOR 





Maximum protection— 
minimum cost 


Write us —_ J 









NEW SERSEV 


cede *s PORAT/O 

















The latrine was 


sterilizing facilities. 
quite a distance away. 

On arrival at the location, each cabin 
improved its site by putting up a 
clothes line, carrying a supply of wood 
from a large central woodpile, pre- 
paring a “cup tree,’ and digging a 
hole for garbage. 

The food truck arrived while the 
children were having a swim and 
while the fires were burning down to 
coals. After the swim, a cook from 
each group came to the truck and 
picked up a box labeled for her cabin. 
There were six identical boxes, each 
containing the supplies which could 
be packed separately. Some items, more 
conveniently sent out in bulk, were 
unloaded at the central place. 

This is where the “food fetchers” 
came in... and the tin-can pails. To 
fill out its needs, each group sent 
fetchers to the central place to pick 
up its share of supplies that were un- 
loaded there. Consequently, there was 
coming and going between the small 
fireplaces and the hub, but never dur- 
ing the preparation of meals were the 
42 campers crowded together in one 
place. They were kept busy in small 
groups and so intrigued by what was 
going on over their own fire that no 
one seemed inclined to wander around 
to see what other groups were doing. 

Kinds of items which were sent out 
in bulk and had to be fetched were 
pickled peaches, potatoes, cream for 
breakfast cereal, and all drinks. The 
children brought pails for cooking the 
potatoes, plus seasoning. 

The main task for cooks at the 
evening meal was broiling small ten- 
derized steaks on the skewers and 
basting them with butter from a tin 
can in the coals. At breakfast each girl 
cooked bread twists. Of necessity the 
cooking was kept on a simple level, 
but still the children felt it was their 
doing. 

Two campcraft counselors, the only 
experienced leadership for this project, 
worked at the central place. They dis- 
pensed supplies to the fetchers and 
made frequent tours around the cir- 
cuit to see that the cooking was going 
all right. 

Finally, as the groups, one by one, 
sang grace over a meal which they 
had prepared themselves, we knew the 
plan had worked. It worked so well 
that, with slight menu variations, we 
repeated it several times during the 
summer, and each time we became 
more convinced that cooking in small 
groups pays. 
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Ideas for Sparking 
Nature Programs 


Looking for new projects to add 
sparkle to your nature program? Try 
these tested ideas and watch interest 
grow among campers and staff alike: 

1. Collections of plants, pressed, 
mounted, and identified, in Herbaria. 
Mushroom hunting and _ plant-disease 
collecting are particularly fascinating 
to many campers. 

2. Labeling of trees and shrubbery 
on the camp grounds with neatly 
painted wood signs, using common and 
scientific names, and stating economic 
uses or interesting facts. 





3. Model Making. Plaster-of-Paris 
plaques of leaves, fruits, etc., made and 
painted in natural colors, in conjunc- 
tion with Arts and Crafts. The proj- 
ect will almost certainly entice several 
staff members to try their hand at it. 

It is no trick to attract young and 
enthusiastic campers with a varied and 
interesting program. Not only do they 
want to see things but they also want 
to make things, and learn considerably 
in the process. 

It is obvious that if Nature Study 
is assigned its proper place, which it 
rightfully deserves, giving it at least 
the importance alloted to other camp 
activities, benefits derived by campers 
will be greatly enriched. This may re- 
quire a larger budget for supplies 
(not nearly as much, however, as for 
sports, arts and crafts, etc.), com- 
petent leadership, and sufficient interest 
on the part of the director to se that 
an adequately planned program is put 
into effect. What a splendid opportun- 
ity, especially for city-bred youngsters, 
to learn at the best. season of the year, 
something about the beauties and won- 
ders of Nature, something that they 
cannot learn at school during the win- 
‘er months. Camp directors should 
eize this chance tor considerably en- 
iancing the value of their program, 
vith Nature actually beckoning at their 
‘oors. -—J. Rubinger 
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POPULAR because 
they’re Ideal for any 
out-of-camp meal. 
Lightweight, sturdy, 
Waterproof, 
economical 
and good! 
Each Tripperoo serves 4 hungry 
campers and serves them well with 
tasty, nourishing food. Easy to 
prepare — just add water and cook 
over fire. Saves the trouble of 


repackaging from kitchen stock. Over 
20 menu favorites to select 


GET A FLEET FOR 
THE PRICE OF ONE 
ORDINARY SAILBOAT 


It's swamp-proof safety, brilliant 
performance, care-free maintenance 
and low initial cost make SAIL- from including Egg Pancake, Chili 
FISH the ideal craft for camps. Con Carne, Sweet Milk Cocoa, 
Available factory- finished and Spaghetti-Tomato 
ready to sail, or in easily assem- Dinner, etc., etc. 
bled Kit form for ‘“‘shop’’ projects. Send for price list 
Write today for illustrated litera- today! 

ture and special camp terms. Tripperoo Department 


Sailfish SPORTABOUT ee COMPANY 


COMPANY 
manufactured by 


614 West Hubbard St. 
ALCORT, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 





Chicago 10, Ill. 
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\ 
Quality Food Manufacturers Since 1891 











Enrollments continue to INCREASE for 













More enrollments resulted from adver- 
tising in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE in 
1951 than ever before! 

More camps advertise in PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE than in any other national 
publication! 


il 
“iz ||| For rates and details, 
e | write to: 

i} 
_ || Josephine E. Chrenko, 


More families with children (26% | Director, School and 
more!) came to PARENTS’ MAGA- ||| Camp Dept. 

ZINE in 1951 for specific camp guid- y, 
ance than ever before! 7 





PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. » New York 17, N. Y. 


1,400,000 CIRCULATION where you want it—IN FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN! 


















¥ CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR ALL SCHOOLS & CAMPS 


@ METAL @ PLASTIC @ CERAMICS 
@ WOODWORKING @ BASKETRY 
© ART SUPPLIES 


vw. FREE CATALOG 


More than 80 pages—8,000 craft items. Write 
for your FREE copy today. 


Ask about special Camp Discounts 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., INC. 


Dept. A, 
45-49 So. Harrison Street 
East Orange, N. J. 


P.O. Box 1011-A, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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CAMPERS INSURANCE 


providing 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
for sickness, injuries, acci- 
dental death, polio, travel 
disabilities. 

For full information write to 
EDWARD A. KENNEY 
1522 Cherry St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
Representing 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 





FOR REALLY SPOTLESS 
GLASSES & SILVERWARE 


© 
3 TERILIZES AS IT WASHES. 
a\e-5 


\\ 


> Cleans faster and leaves 


, 
CO) no SPOTS. Easy on the 


cA I> hands. SERS ~-9 
he . ee ee 
= ~ 
ECONOMICAL 
‘ Send for free sample iC 
A | sll 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 








Here's a charming and “different” idea 


for your 1953 camp staff 


Every Camp Needs an Aunt “Emily 


99 


By Dora WEINER 


VERY camp needs an Aunt Emily. 

Usually there is someone, or a 
group of counselors, in every camp ful- 
filling the duties I would assign to 
this individual, but I should like to 
have a counselor known as Aunt 
Emily. Her cabin should be located in 
a restful, attractive spot, and it should 
be called the Post. 

Aunt Emily would have her cabin 
furnished to resemble a living room. 
There would be a comfortable book 
corner with an easy chair, and shelves 
that held books, magazines, puzzles, 
partly-finished handicrafts, etc. There 
would be another corner with a sew- 
ing machine, and a cabinet with all 
emergency supplies — old-fashioned 
button-bag, indelible ink and tape for 
marking garments, needles and threads, 
yarns, odds and ends of cloth for 
mending, etc. In the third corner 
there would be a desk with writing 
supplies — such important equipment! 
The desk would be attractively deco- 
rated. It would have a covered jar 
filled with hard candies, and a vase 
with a flower or some other natural 
growth. 

The fourth corner would be plan- 
ned to accommodate a group of chairs 
and a table so that “Tea” might be 
served, and it would be one of Aunt 
Emily’s duties to entertain every after- 
noon so that the children might en- 
joy the living-room-guest idea while 
spending their summer in the open. 


A Busy Person 


Aunt Emily would be a very busy 
person. If she were selected because 
of her natural charm and home-mak- 
ing capabilities, and desire to help 
children, she would enjoy her busy- 
ness and be doing as important a piece 
of work with the campers as any coun- 
selor who specialized in physical or 
recreational training. 

First of all, I mentioned the book 
corner. It would not be filled with the 
standard camp library. It should be 


Aunt Emily’s personal collection, books 
with her own inscriptions in them so 
the children could see the value of 
preserving their gifts; books with an- 
notations so that they might know the 
pleasure of being able to open a book 
and read independent thoughts that 
can be used as guides in everyday 
life; books of poems that might in- 
spire and heighten one’s ideals. The 
handcrafts should be things belonging 
to the camp. Guests could help make 
a patchwork quilt, each one interested 
in making a square of nine small 
pieces could mark his name and the 
date on the center one, and toward 
the end of the season all squares 
could be stitched together and the old- 
fashioned quilt completed and _pre- 
sented to the director for his cottage. 
A braided rug could be in the process 
of being made for the lodge. 


That “Stitch in Time” 


The sewing corner would play a 
very important part in keeping the 
children “in trim” during the sum- 
mer. The child would not go to the 
Post to have things done for them, 
but to have help in the doing of them. 
No matter how well prepared his 
wardrobe might have been when en- 
tering camp, in the course of the sum- 
mer weeks there would surely be but- 
tons to sew on, elastics to tighten, rips 
to mend, seams to stitch, a snap to 
sew on, and all sorts of repairs to be 
made. It would be very good for the 
child to see a neatly arranged cup- 
board with “everything you need” 
just in the right place. Examples of 
this kind help foster imitation. 


Help on Letter Writing 


Now for the desk and its supplies! 
We hear so much about ingratitude 
in the children of today. Frankly, | 
don’t believe it is ingratitude. I think 
it is that children have not been taught 
to express their gratitude. A child 
needs instruction in this, and the re- 
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wards of expression of this type, espe- 
cially if sent promptly, cannot be 
measured. The complaint that chil- 
dren are not grateful does not reflect 
on the child; it rests on the shoulders 
of the adult who does not magnify the 
deed in the child’s eyes and make 
him realize that someone has  side- 
stepped the usual path of duty and 
given a bit of himself to add to the 
happiness of a child. 

Aunt Emily would be doing a good 
service to the recipient and the giver, 
for she could see to it that all kind- 
nesses were acknowledged. Letter writ- 
ing may not be easy for all children, 
but help in it would at least be a 
stepping-stone in making the child 
aware of his responsibility as a_re- 
cipient of kindness. 

The stationery need not be free to 
the campers. If the child does not 
supply his own, Aunt Emily may offer 
a selection in different colors, plain or 
decorated, and accept a small con- 
tribution of a penny a set so that she 
might replenish her supply. If block 
printing is taught as one of the hand1- 
crafts, it would be well to use camp 
stationery made on the grounds. 


Learning Gentility 


Aunt Emily’s chief function 1n ex- 
emplifying the virtues of grace and 
etiquette would be the daily “Tea” to 
which four or five children would be 
invited. Here living-room etiquette 
and table manners could be taught in 
a subtle way. The counselors might 
inform Aunt Emily in advance of each 
child’s “rough edges.” This would be 
a great help in making the visit to 
the Post profitable. In a one-hour after- 
noon period four guests would enjoy 
a visit, be served with refreshments 
(more elaborate than the afternoon re- 
past given to the other campers), have 
a turn in starting or keeping the con- 
versational ball rolling, learn to en- 
ter and withdraw gracefully, and in 
all gain some of the polish that can 
so easily be neglected in camp life. 


I think it would do the children 
heaps of good, and parents would 
probably hear as much, if not more, 
about Aunt Emily and the equipment 
of the Post during the winter as they 
would about other counselors and 
other accomplishments. The campers 
would gain pride in keeping their 
own possessions in order, their own 
wardrobe in good condition, and they 
would know the influence of a grace- 
ful hostess. 
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Essential Factors in the 
Success of Your Camp’s 
Leathercratt Programs 





DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


Leathercraft is our only business. We handle only top quality leathers 
and supplies. We cut our own lacings and kits to insure uniform 
satisfaction. 


WIDE VARIETY 


Our stock is the largest and most comprehensive in America, every- 
thing from easy-to-assemble kits for beginners, to leathers, tools, and 
supplies for the most advanced leatherworkers. Complete line of 
instruction books. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


You are assured of receiving your leathercraft projects and supplies 
when you want them. We make shipments, complete, the same day 
we receive your order. 


Start Planning Your Leathercraft Projects Now! 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Our latest illustrated catalog is a storehouse of prac- 
tical and attractive Leathercraft ideas to meet the needs 
of all camps of all types, from young children to adults. 


J.C. LARSON CO. 


Dept. 2317 





820 S.. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, Il. 
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CMP ADVERTISING pays out in COSMOPOLITAN 


because ... There are more than 1,760,000 boys and girls of 
age (under 18) in Cosmopolitan homes. y girls of camp 


and because - - -Cosmopolitan has the highest-income readers of any 
major magazine with a comparable camp directory. 


THAT'S WHY... Some of the camps whose announcements first ap- 
peared in Cosmopolitan as long as 36 years ago are still represented in 


our 1953 Directory. 





Write COSMOPOLITAN tS tice: cam Dram 














personalized PLAYHATS re 


“for campers Yad ca the Sua needs” 


The MAGNOLIA—A jaunty, nicely vO” 
tailored crew hat of fine quality twill. «gf ‘jie 
Red-white, navy-white, forest green- 
white; also solid red, navy, green, 
white, pale blue denim. 

The ADMIRAL—A new model visor 
cap in twill. Solid red, navy, white, 
pale blue denim. Solid colors only. 

Sizes: small, medium and large. 


YOUR CAMP NAME embroidered 
on every hat. Use as official hat or 
place in camp store. Proven popularity! 
Price to camps: $10.80 per doz. Send 
for sample (enclose 50c for handling). 






Admiral 


Magnolia 


The PLAYHATS CO., Box 68, Revere 51, Mass. 


293 Commercial St., Provincetown, Mass. 
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New Ways in Discipline 
AvutHor: Dorothy Baruch 
PusBLisHER: McGraw-Hill 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 

N. Y. $3.50 
Reviewer: Mrs. Paul Hunsicker, D1- 

rector Camp Arbutus 

Bless Dorothy Baruch! She has writ- 
ten exactly the kind of book that 
should be on the kitchen shelf, the 
teacher’s desk, the doctor’s office table 
and in the camp counselor’s trunk — 
“New Ways in Discipline.” 

In its derivation the term “disci- 
pline” has to do with following a 
leader. For good discipline and good 
behavior, we must deal with a child's 
feelings as well as his actions. This 
book tells us how. It not only tells 
us what makes children “naughty” 
but what makes them better. 

To help one develop these new 
ways in guiding children, Dr. Baruch 
has given pages of dialogue between 
child and adult. Words are literally 
put into your mouth to use in your 
first fumbling attempts. You are help- 
ed towards developing your own con- 
fidence in dealing with youngsters. 

The book is written with simplicity 
—no technical terms to trip the lay 
reader. 

A camp staff would be inspired and 
challenged to read this book. It gives 
courage to the inexperienced. All 
through the book one feels the cen- 
tral theme, that the more nearly a 
child can be his own self; the more 
he can show how he feels—the more 
truly does he trust us, his parents and 


Book Co., 


leaders. 


The Story of Trees 

AvutHor: Dr. Ferdinand C. Lane. 

PuBLisHER: Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, New York, $5.00. 

Reviewer: Charles F. Weckwerth, Di- 
rector, Recreation and Camping, 
Springfield, Mass., College. 

Trees, camps and stories belong to- 
gether. Dr. Lane tells with picturesque 


a4 


Books You'll Want 
To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Director of 


Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


and accurate language the story of 
trees. He tells fascinating tales with 
vivid language and with validity. He 
begins like a scientist with definitions, 
but uses the words of an artist. Dr. 
Lane captures your attention and im- 
agination and before you know it, you 
are willingly lost in the woods. The 
reader finds himselt cradled among 
trees, reading interesting facts, roman- 
tic legends, factual data, adventurous 
tales, all about trees. Says the author: 
“As you stroll through a woodland, 
listen to the story of the trees as they 
are trying to tell it.” 

There are enticing divisional scenes 
in the book; each concerned with 
trees over the world, the historic pag- 
eant, our global woodland, some un- 
usual tres, religious association, the 
physiology of a tree, the struggle for 
survival, types of trees for shade and 
ornament; aromatic, medicinal and 
poisonous trees, etc. An index and a 
well titled table of contents are in- 
valuable for ready reference. This 
story of trees is encyclopedic. It is the 
opinion of this reviewer that this book 
should be easily accessable on the li- 
brary shelves of our camps for camp 
directors, program and nature coun- 
sellors. 


Resident Camp Standards 
PuBLisHER: Dept. of Camping, Camp 

Fire Girls, 16 E. 48th St., New York 

17, N. Y., $.75. 

Reviewer: Barbara Ellen Joy, Director, 

The Joy Camps. 

This 36-page pamphlet is a good 
job, and it is obviously the careful 
work of many people who were well 
acquainted with the intricacies of 
camp operation. The sections on Site, 
Facilities and Equipment, Health, 
Sanitation and Safety are detailed and 
sound. The latter covers adequately 
conduct of hazardous activities. The 
Administration, Personnel and Pro- 
gram sections are outstanding among 
the many camp standards with which 


we are familiar. They are quite de- 
tailed, cover the subjects thoroughly, 
and give many helpful suggestions for 
professional relationships. 

We admired the tone of the booklet 
because it was “educational” from 
start to finish, and written in simple 
language. We recommend it to direc- 
tors of all types of camps, as a sound 
and sensible check on camp operation. 


The Conservation Yearbook, 1952 

Epiror: Erle Kauffman. 

PuBLisHER: The Conservation Year- 
book, 1740 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., $5.00. 

Reviewer: Charles Mohr, National 
Audubon Society, Greenwich, Conn. 
This amazing directory of facts, fig- 

ures, agencies, and people in American 

conservation is indispensible to every 
camp director. Not only is every fed- 
eral, state, and private agency covered 
in terms of personnel, program, and 
areas administered by them, but a sur- 
prisingly detailed analysis of natural 
resource production and use is pre- 
sented. Rural vs. urban population and 
trends are included, as well as weather 
data, lists of State flowers, birds, and 
trees, and an up-to-date list of the 
largest living specimens of American 
trees of almost every variety. Conserva- 
tion periodicals, including those of the 
various states are listed. 

This is the initial edition of this 
reference volume. Subsequent editions 
are planned annually. 


The Common Loon in Minnesota 

AutuHors: Sigurd T. Olson and Will- 
iam H. Marshall. 

PUBLISHER: Quetico-Superior Founda- 
tion, Rm. 1308, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y., $1.00. 

Reviewer: William G. “Cap’n Bill” 
Vinal. 


This 77-page booklet suggests things 
that the alerted camper may observe 
for himself. Is wind necessary to be- 
come air-borne? What is used for un- 
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derwater propulsion? Are loons crazy? 
Do the young ride on the parent’s 
back? Are loons beneficial or harmful? 
If a counselor does not belong to the 
school that “seeing is believing” he 
may feel more secure with this new 
reference book. Perhaps no one really 
knows whether a loon is laughing, 
yodeling, wailing or talking. One may 
surmise whether he is alarmed, pro- 
testing, annoyed, courting or greeting. 
All bird-lovers, as well as those who 
advocate wilderness preservation, will 
find the booklet interesting reading. 


Woodwork for the Beginner 
AvutuHor: Franklin H. Gottshall. 
PusBLisHER: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, $4.00. 
Reviewer: Mrs. Eleanor T. Bacon. 
Thirty projects in woodworking are 
presented in well-organized form using 
the job sheet plan, progressing from 
simple to moderately complex con- 
struction and introducing new tech- 
A sketch and briet 


description of the completed article 


niques gradually. 


accompanies each project as well as a 
complete list of materials to be used. 


The 


scale 


large number of dimensioned 
sketches 


operations step-by-step for each pro- 


showing the various 


ject are especially valuable to coun- 
selors or campers using this book. All 
directions are given briefly and simply 
but are very clear. 

Information on woodfinishing, use 
and care of tools, and instructions in 
squaring, cutting, and shaping a piece 
of stock to size is also given. Some of 
the projects are a letter opener, shoe- 
shine box, home tool chest, nest of 
drawers, desk blotter, pipe rack, dec- 
orated notebook cover, carved picture 
frame, and folding sewing box. 


Despite the technical excellence of 


the material presented it must be noted 
that the design quality of most of the 
projects is very ordinary and lacking 
in freshness and originality, a quality 
which does little to recommend it 
above other woodworking books. 


Guide for Day Camping 


PusBLisHER: Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Dept. 


of Camping, 16 East 48th St., New 
York 17, N.Y., $.35. 
Reviewer: Marie L. Cortell, Camp 


Consultant, Federation of Protestant 

Welfare Agencies. 

“Guide for Day Camping” 
an excellent testing source for all day 
camping efforts although it was speci- 
fically prepared as a measuring rod 


provides 


and model plan for the increasing 
number of day programs within the 
Camp Fire Girls national structure. 

In a well-organized and concisely- 
worded Part I, this book sets forth 
standards essential to the operation of 
a safe, healthful, camper-centered day 
camp program. Part II offers specific 
“how-to-do-it” philosophy and meth- 
ods. A fine bibliography and some use- 
ful program aides are also given. A 
season of use has proven its practical 
value to many day camp operations 
other than those of the publishers. 


Hiking—In Town or Country 
PusiisHEeR: Girl Scouts of the USA, 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y., 
Catalog No. 19-641, $.30. 
Reviewer: Jeanne Bassett, 
Professor, Physical Education, Miam1 
University. 
This is one of the finest pamphlets 
about hiking for Scouts or any other 
youth group that has come off the 


Associate 


press. Easily read, it is interesting to 
both young people and adult leaders. 
It should be in every camp library. 
Emphasis is on making the hike a 
worthwhile experience in_ observing, 
learning, and enjoying the out-of- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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TOTO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, 


Member ACA. 


ye PROTECT YouR CAMPERS 


‘ LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR God? CAMPERS 


A streamlined service designed for 
your camp from wide experience. 


sre COUFLEOUS attention given all 2 


arrangements and claims. 
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I love camp. 


* 
(‘am iT} I love the land, the birch and quaking aspen, the pine forests. 
I love the stillness of the woods and cold nights; 


The thrill of walking along, along a rushing brook to find its source; 


Watching the water move along 


* 
iil Poetry And then fall, over a rock and rush on. 


I love the color of the sky between tall pines 
and the wind gently blown through them; 


The pine groves where you are king, and the tiny yellow, pink, orange, and white 


mushrooms are nestled among the pine roots and needles, 
Feeling as big as an ant in grass, surveying the woods; 


The knowledge of where you are 


and the sudden emptiness and fright of being lost. 


I love waking up, fresh and eager in my tent, where my bed is home; 
Running to the “john” in pajamas to wash my face in the icy water, 


Eating mufhins at breakfast, and coffee-cake on Sunday. 


I love camp, 

Where all are friends and at peace with the world, 
And God, 

Who seems so near, 


There. 


>. you know the moonlit mystery of playful ripples 
Dancing soundlessly, 

When night has spread her studded cape above you? 

Are you aware of the deepening silence 

Of the woods at twilight, when the hermit thrush 
Ornaments its quiet with a cadenza of silver bells? 

Does awe come over you when stately spruces, 

Black against the sunset, 

Point to heaven with unshaking fingers? 

Are you charmed by the soft chuckling of a rocky brook? 
Do you feel the loneliness of the wilderness 

Spread about you. 

At the high, silver call of the white throat? 

Do you feel the sudden hurt that beauty sometimes brings, 
Caught unawares? 


Well, if you do, 


Where does this mystery and this beauty dwell? 


—Ann Gillen 
Camp Talualac 


Is it in the sky, or the deep forest, or on the water? 


Does it hide in distant places? 


Ah no! It is within you; perhaps locked in, 
Walled in by indifference and sophistication. 


We wear masks, that none may see what thrills us; 
So that our souls may only now and then peep out 


Through the barred window 


When the sentries are off guard. 


And so it is that few see beauty in the city. 
Have you watched the faces 

Of those who walk on city streets, 

Or ride? 

Their masks are firmly tied 

Lest someone see 

They’re sensitive inside. 


But sometimes, in the wilderness, 
We let the mask slip down 
If trusted friends are by, —Hartzell J. Lyon 


Or we're alone. Camp Minne Wonka Lodge 
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Why You Should add Riflery 
to Your Camp Activities 





Rifle shooting is and always has been 
a vital part of our American Herit- 
age. Every youngster should have the 
opportunity to develop his shooting 
skill and enjoy the thrill of this 
inherently American sport! Add 
Riflery, and your camp may provide 
the only opportunity many young- 
sters will have to learn to shoot. 
Learning the safe way to handle 
firearms is a lifetime lesson your 
campers will always remember. 


Riflery belongs on- your schedule of 
camp activities. Today’s camp 
directors know the value of having 
many diversified and ‘‘wanted’’ 
sports activities in which boys and 
girls of most every age can partici- 
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pate. More than 800 camps are par- 
ticipating in the complete Riflery 
program provided by the National 
Rifle Association. Thousands of boys 
and girls proudly display NRA 
medals signifying their shooting skill. 


Send now for the complete set of 
free booklets which describe how 
easily you can add supervised Riflery 
to your program for 1952. Included 
is a folder on the World-Famous 
Winchester 22 Rifles. For greatest 
trouble-free economy through the 
years, it pays to equip your camp 
with 22 rifles bearing the name 
WINCHESTER, symbol of shoot- 


ing supremacy. 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


TWIN CHESTER 


> RIK MAR K 


RIFLES 


Division of Olin Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


CAMP NAME — 
ADDRESS_— 





Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 492 Please send me the free set of booklets and 
folders giving information on how I can add 
Riflery to my camp program. 
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FREE ! write today for this big 


kit of informative material that 
tells how you can add Riflery to 


your camp activities. 
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Boats: 
tee . 


Safe! Seaworthy! 
Low Priced! 


Any camp is a better camp when 
equipped with Thompson boats and 
canoes. Thompsons are better built—to 
be safer, more seaworthy, easier han- 
dling, longer lasting. 


Write for Free Catalog and Special Camp Prices 
re CANOES. Alli popular 


models, canvas covered. 
Light, swift, durable. 


Many color combina- 


tions. 
ROWBOATS. A com- 
plete line at real meney- 
BEATS THE WORLD ON BOATS 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
Two big factories save you freight —write to either 


saving prices. 
OUTBOARDS. Finest 
i. 164 Elim St., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 








built—all with full 
length spray rails. 


264 Ann St., 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 










DETROIT’S LEADING 


Stay at the newest, most centrally 
located hotel in the Motor City, 
completely fireproof, 750 outside 
rooms with bath, smart new fur- 
nishings, lowest comparable rates, 
ample parking space—a find for 
the cost-conscious traveler! Dining 
Rooms Air Conditioned. 





The NEW Hotel 


etroiter 


Woodward at Adelaide 


Convention and Touring Groups Invited 
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doors. It is refreshing to see that the 
hike is planned to grow out of group 
interests and need not be an endur- 
ance contest. 

Chapters on proper equipment, 
planning, and food are kept at a min- 
imum but still include the essentials. 
Directions for making knapsacks and 
other hiking equipment are included. 
References to other Girl Scout publi- 
cations make the pamphlet valuable 
and prevent duplication. 

Various kinds of hikes, activities 
along the way, activities at site, games 
to play, and songs to sing are excel- 
lently charted so that there is little 
excuse for having a hike that is not 
full of fun, variety and adventure. 


Moral and Spiritual 

Values in Education 

AuTHor: William Clayton Bower. 
PuBLIsSHER: University of Kentucky 

Press, Lexington, Ky., $3.50. 
REVIEWER: Jeanne Bassett, Associate 

Prof. Phys. Ed., Miami Univ. 

Constant reminders of the need for 
moral and spiritual strength for all 
and especially for the youth of today 
are heard on all sides. William Clay- 
ton Bower, an outstanding philosopher 
of education, reports on the work in 
Kentucky and cites specific examples 
on which to base a sound and prac- 
tical school program. 

The author emphasizes the fact that 
teachers must be trained to recognize 
the moral and spiritual values intrin- 
sic in the learning process, and that 
administrators, teachers, and _ pupils 
must be made aware of these values 
as they arise in the community, curri- 
culum, counseling, sports and_ all 
school activities. This book, although 
written for school personnel, offers 
techniques which may be applied in 
the camp situation. Part Three, Tech- 
niques of a Program of Emphasis, will 
be especially valuable to camp person- 
nel. This part offers many _ specific 
ways of developing moral and _spiri- 
tual growth through the humanities, 
social sciences, natural sciences, and 
mathematics. The chapters on Coun- 
seling, Sports and Recreation, and 
Symbolic Expression are especially ap- 
plicable to the camp situation. 

















Direct Prices To 
Camps, Schools, 
Churches and 
All Organizations 
Write for Catalog 

and Discounts 














12 FOLDING TABLES 
cKS 


ON MONROE TRUCK 
STACK ONLY 29” HIGH 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 





171 CHURCH STREET . » » » COLFAX, IOWA 














INDIAN CRAFT 


New 1953 Catalog on Request 
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GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


BU. 7-4951 











NO FUSS—NO WASTE 


JERSTY 


INSTANT COCOA 

HOT or COLD 
Ready to serve by merely adding 

water or milk. 

BLENDED FROM WORLD'S 

FINEST COCOA BEANS 

Rich, mellow chocolate flavor 
at very low cost. 


The Jersey Chocolate Co. 
Rockford, Illinois 




















KEN-KAYE KRAFTS CO. 
COMPLETE wie -_ 


SUPPLIES Minor Crafts 
Model Crafts 
Woodenware 
Metalcraft 
Motor Tools 
Whittling 
Drafting 
Painting 
Drawing 
Pottery 

Felt 











SIREET 
MASS. 


1277 WASHINGTON 
WEST NEFWION _ 65, 
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CANVAS COVERS 
Direct from Manufacturer 
SLEEPING BAGS 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


We also renair tents 
Write for 125 page camp catalogue 


MOR-SAN SALES 


10-20 50th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Established since 1910 EXeter 3. 0225 








Improve Your 
Waterfront 
NEW 
SECTIONAL 


STEEL PIER 


Easy to put in and take 
out. Sturdy ‘“bridge’’ con- 
struction. Adjustable to 
varying depths of water. 
Douglas Fir planked deck. 
Will last for years. Avail- 
able in demountable 10 ft. 
sections in either 4’ or 6’ 
widths. Set up in any 
length or shape desired. 


Other famous ‘Laughing 
Loon”’ products: Diving 
Boards, Floats, Ladders, etc. 


Write for FREE folder 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc. 


539 Railroad Ave. 
No. Berwick, Maine 











INVESTIGATE 


OUR NEW CRAFTS 
FOR THIS SEASON! 


BIGGEST & BEST 
ASSORTMENT IN 
OUR HISTORY. 


Send for Free New Catalog 


Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 


108 Franklin St. New York 13, N. Y. 














717 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 
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Craft Adventures for Children 

AutHors: Gretchen Grimm and Cath- 
erine Skeels. 

PusisHER: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisc., 
$2.00. 

Reviewer: Mrs. B. A. Sinn, 
Camp Severance. 

This attractive little volume, gotten 
up in ring-binder fashion, contains 
about 100 ideas for simple crafts that 
can be made by children from five 
through 16. The book is clearly print- 
ed, nicely illustrated, and is directed 
to: “meet the needs of adults, who 
find themselves responsible for the 
entertainment of children, and who 
want this entertainment to be creative 
and worth while.” 

The format of the book is good. The 
individual articles are written in 
almost “cook-book” style, in that the 
supplies are listed first, and the meth- 
ods of procedure are given below. The 
illustrations are on the opposite pages, 
thus giving a complete setup for each 
project. However, in reading and eval- 
uating the instructions, the book pre- 
supposes a knowledge of craft teach- 
ing, and some of the illustrations, 
while charming to look at, are rather 
confusing. 

There are no startingly new ideas in 
the book, but those that are presented 
are nicely done. The book should prove 
useful on the shelf of a craft house. 
The projects do not require too many 
unusual tools or supplies. 
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Hotel Linens 
AvutuHor: L. A. Bradley 
PuBLisHER: American Hotel Assn., 221 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
$1.50 
Reviewer: Elin Lindberg, Camp Ad- 
viser, Girl Scouts of the USA 
This 33-page pamphlet will be of 
interest to camp directors who supply 
their campers and staff with bed linen, 
towels, blankets, and pillows. It gives 
helpful hints and check lists on how 
to buy these items economically, how 
to care for them, and how tto store 
them so that maximum use may result. 
The pamphlet is primarily written 
for hotel owners but any camp or in- 
stitution ‘which does quantity buying 
will benefit from the information it 
contains. 


Books Received 

Twenty-Five Prtays For Hotipnays. 
Author: Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen. Publisher: Plays, Inc., 8 

Arlington St., Boston 16, $3.50. 








LOW IN COST—TOPS IN SAFETY 
Thrill your campers... cut your costs... 
with Pioneer Boats! Always ready to go... 
Pioneer’s 13 snappy models are built in 40 
sizes to meet your boating needs! 
Pioneer’s exclusive Rigid-Removable air 
chambers provide more buoyancy, greater 
safety and the strongest metal boats made 
today! Also an 88-lb. Aluminum Boat. En- 
dorsed for 42 years by leading camps and 
resorts! 

Send Postcard for FREE Boat Catalog! 
PIONEER MFG. COMPANY 
302 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 














| SELL OR BUY 


CHILDREN'S 
CAMPS & SCHOOLS 


Sales — Leases 
Mergers — Partnerships 
The largest and most 


Reputable School and Camp 
Brokers in America 


Consult With Confidence 
and Without Obligation y 


NATIONAL BUREAU 


OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
* MUrray Hill 2-8840 



































AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINEUM 


WOOD STAIN — 
Beautiful rustic 
brown. 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
— exposed to 
rot. 


TERMITE STOPPER 
Repels insects. 


Apply anywhere—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times 
richer than creosote in wood preserving oils. 





CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO., 
Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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LEARN the easy 
and simple way to make 
all kinds of leather goods. 
“Tandycraft” Western 
PHA, (as illustrated No. 

as illustrate 
25c 


only 


FREE CATALOG 


Tandy's new 64-page Instruc- 
tion Book and Leathercraft Cata- 
log. How to make 50 items, 
including lacing braiding, plaiting 
and beading. 20,000 items com- 
pletely illustrated, jam-packed 
with BARGAINS! 

—_ FREE WRITE TODAY 

% 


andu LEATHER COMPANY 
P.0. BOX 791-EH, Ft. Worth. Tex. 
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Movies Make 
CAMP PROGRAMS 
CLICK! 


Use films regularly 
this Summer for 


Entertainment, Training 
Inspiration, Information 


For the camp director or recrea- 
tion chairman we have more 
than 1,400 films, including 125 


free-loan subjects to choose from! 





BREE 
CATALOG 





Write: Camping 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
* America’s Foremost Film Service” 

















INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 









All types of kits for 


Also 
Curios and Souvenirs. 
For past 25 years. 


Send for complete 
catalogue 
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Fea a SALes ©, tne. i07”" 


155 Lexington Ave. 
Tel. MU. 3-2635 


A Real Camper’s Craft. 


American Indian Crafts. 


New York 16, N. Y. 











Special Discounts! 
“ARMY-TYPE 


BUNK BEDS 


e MATTRESSES ¢@ MATTRESS COVERS 
e WOOL CAMP BLANKETS 
e SHEETS & PILLOWS 
e ARMY-TYPE COTS 
e BEDDING 


Write for complete details today! Also, 

get our FREE 24 page Catalog showing 

hundreds of other items — priced to 

cut the high cost of camp operation! 
MERCANTILE SALES CO. 
Scout & Camp Dept., Desk C253 

301 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















The Counselor | Want 
For My Son 


By Water MacPEEkK 
Fo 25 YEARS I’ve been a staff 


member or director of various boy’s 

camps. I’ve seen a lot of counselors 
and leaders during those years. Most 
of them have been pretty fine people. 

But now before long my own boy 
will be going to a summer camp. He’s 
our only son — our single contribu- 
tion to the future of the world. Nat- 
urally, we're pretty anxious that his 
camp experience be a good one. 

What are the qualifications that 
we'd like in the young men who are 
to be his camp leaders as they become 
so important a part of his world? 

First, I'd hope that this camp staff 
member would take his job seriously— 
would be in earnest. I’d hope that he’d 
recognize the high calling of being a 
leader in a camp. I’d hope that he 
wouldn’t be a mere popularity seeker 
—an “anything goes” sort of person. 

I'd hope that he’d be clean in langu- 
age and thought. Of course we sort of 
expect that unless he has a pretty 
wholesome and positive outlook he 
just wouldn’t be a leader in camp. 

Third, I'd hope that this young 
man would have a good deal of boyish 
enthusiasm, and yet with it all have 
pretty much the standards and values 
of a grown man. I’d like him to know 
how to work hard and play hard — 
at the proper times. 

Then I’d hope that he would not be 
a bully — nor a scold. I’d hope that 
the influencing of the development 
and growth of my boy’s personality 
would be a great joy and challenge. 

I'd hope that this leader would be 
a quiet, modest person — not a loud- 
mouthed, noisy, unsure-of-himself sort. 

Yes, I want quite a bit from this 
camp leader. May I add one more to 
this already demanding array of at- 
tributes. May this Prince among peo- 
ple lead my son into new wholesome 
curlosities and explorations. I’d hope 
he would not try to lecture or use 
other classroom methods. My son has 
that sort of experience all year ’round. 
In camp I hope his leader wiil help to 
stimulate his curiosity — his eagerness 
to explore and to learn — to be 4 
fellow discoverer with him. 

Yes, those are some of the values 
I want for my boy more than any- 
thing else in the world. Am I expe-t- 
ing too much? 
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FI SUPPLIES = 


LEATHERCRAFT _ 
PLASTICS 

POTTERY CRAFT 

BLOCK PRINTING @ POWER TOOLS 


TEXTILE COLORS @ WOOD BURNING 
BELT CRAFT @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


For Free Catalog, Address Dept. CM253 


WHEELING W. VIRGINIA 
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